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THE DIVINE MOMENT. 


In the dew-fresh fields of Dawn I 
wander, 
Immemorial Immortal Dawn! 
Far-off goal of man’s most High Ad- 
venture 
Whence our Dream, and whence our 
Hope, is drawn. 


This the Garden of Celestial Blossom! 
They who call me by my mortal 


name 

Seem to me my captors and my 
gaolers, 

In the strongholds of the House of 
Shame. 


They who harshly call and bring me 
Earthward, 
Draw my lips from Springs of Para- 
dise! 
Hope and Fear shall bind our lives to- 
gether, 
Love and Hate shall dim our mortal 
eyes! 


In the fragrant far-off fields I wander, 
O keep silence! Let the soul be 
free! 
Let the soaring bird unscathed win 
Heaven! 
Aim no arrow of mortality. 
Althea Gyles. 


The Saturday Review. 


NOW. 


When I was in yon town, and had 
Stones all around me, hard and cold, 

My flesh was firm, my sight was keen, 
And still I felt my heart grow old. 


But now, with this green world around, 
By my great love for it! I swear, 
Though my flesh shrink, and my sight 

fail, 
My heart will not grow old with care. 


When I do hear these joyful birds, 
I cannot sit with my heart dumb; 
I cannot walk among these flowers, 
But I must help the bees to hum. 


My heart has echoes for all things, 
The wind, the rain, the bird and 
bee; 
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’Tis I that—now—can carry Time, 
Who in that town must carry me. 


I see not now the great coke fire 
With ten men seated there, or more. 
Like frogs on logs; and one man 
fall 
Dying across the boarded floor. 


I see instead the flowers and clouds, 
I hear the rills, the birds and bees: 
The squirrel flies before the storm 
He makes himself in leafy trees. 
William H. Davies. 
The Nation. 


WHEN IN DIM DREAMS. 


When in dim dreams I trace the tan- 
gled maze 

Of the old years that held and fash- 
ioned me, 

And to the sad assize of Memory 

From the wan roads and misty time- 

trod ways, 

The timid ghosts of dead forgotten 
days 

Gather to hold their piteous colloquy. 

Chiefly my soul bemoans the lack of 
thee 

And those lost seasons empty of thy 
praise. 

Yet surely thou wast there when life 
was sweet, 

(We walked knee-deep in flowers) and 
thou wast there, 

When in dismay and sorrow and un- 
rest, 

With weak bruised hands and 
wounded bleeding feet, 

I fought with beasts and wrestled with 
despair 

And slept (how else?) upon thine un- 
seen breast. 

Alfred Douglas. 


UNDER THE MOON. 


Under the crescent moon’s faint glow 

The washerman’s bat resounds afar, 

And the autumn breeze sighs tenderly 

But my heart has gone to the Tartar 
war, 

To bleak Kansuh and the steppes of 
snow, 

Calling my husband back to me. 

From the Chinese of Li Po by L. Cran- 

mer-Byng. 
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MATRIMONY AND THE MAN OF LETTERS. 


Strange is the fate of some books 
and of some bookmen and _ book- 
women. Slowly, through long labo- 
rious hours of daylight, when the bees 
are humming, or in the silent spaces 
of the night, Genius translates its 
hidden energy into form and matter. 
The fires burn in the furnace of the 
soul, and with painful hand the mas- 
ter craftsman smites and shapes the 
glowing bar upon the anvil. In the 
fulness of time the work is done and 
given to the world, that the world may 
store it in its treasure-houses, to be 
drawn forth continually after the 
years—perhaps after the centuries—- 
fresh, shining, incorruptible: a delight 
to the eye, a refreshment to the spirit. 
So happily it is with the greatest things 
of all. The cycles drift by, the peo- 
ples come and go, but still Achilles 
girds on his armor, aflame for the 
death of Patroclus, and Penelope spins 
sadly amid the clamorous_ suitors, 
while an old man, with cheeks fur- 
rowed by the sea-wind, waits hungry 
for revenge at the outer porch. And 
happily too in these supreme cases the 
workman has been forgotten in the 
work. Of Homer no one knows any- 
thing at all, no more than we know of 
the author of the Book of Job: of 
Virgil, Shakespeare, Dante, the most 
of us are scarcely less ignorant. We 
do not complicate our delight in these 
mightier manifestations of the Power 
we call Art by dwelling on that mere 
instrument the Artist, a man with like 
passions unto ourselves, save that 
through his brain and hand the mys- 
tery of creation has found such ex- 
pression as can reach our conscious- 
ness. 

But those are the few, the chosen, 
the demigods. How many there are 
whose fate has been quite otherwise! 
The Book is forgotten; but over the 
Man we babble volubly, prying with 





unceasing inquisitiveness into those 
weaknesses and personal adventures 
which make him one with us, instead 
of concerning ourselves with that 
which sets him like a star apart. And 
in this our hurrying age, impatient of 
abstraction and generalization, fast- 
ening feverishly on the concrete, the 
“actual,” which means the transient, 
it seems as if all history is interest- 
ing only so far as it can be turned 
into gossip. We are vague about 
some of Napoleon’s battles, but we 
know all about his dealings with the 
Fair Sex; why exactly the victory of 
the Nile was won, or what it effected, 
the intelligent student cannot say; but 
he has the details of Nelson’s rela- 
tionship with Lady Hamilton at his 
fingers’ ends. Publishers say that 
“serious” history is a drug in the mar- 
ket, though there is always a demand 
for piquant accounts of Royal Mis- 
tresses and Splendid Sinners and suit- 
ably written chroniques d'amour. Can 
one be surprised or even censorious? 
The gossip touches a permanent ele- 
ment of human nature, while the Great 
Event may be local and transitory. 
What is it to Jones in Brixton—to Mrs. 
Jones more particularly—if some thou- 
sands of human beings did hack and 
hew one another to pieces somewhere 
amid the swamps and mountains some 
hundreds of years ago because a for- 
gotten king had quarrelled with an- 
other over a vanished city? Don John 
of Austria, on his high-prowed argosy, 
thundering among the Turkish galleys 
at Lepanto is a sufficiently heroical 
figure; but all this business of Cross 
and Crescent, of the most Christian 
King and the Commander of the 
Faithful, is very dead and shadowy in 
Brixton, where yet men and women 
live and love and suffer, and husbands 
are not always kind, and wives are 
sometimes unhappy, sighing for the 
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unattainable—even in Brixton. You 
cannot wonder if the story of Swift 
and Stella does take our Mrs. Jones 
more than A Tale of a@ Tub or The Con- 
duct of the Allies; or that for her the 
white plume of Navarre waves against 
a background of romantic love-af- 
fairs rather than one of wars and 
treaties. 

So it comes about that we ignore 
the writings and read of the writers. 
How grimly ironic is the fate of some 
of them! Carlyle, for instance, he 
who toiled remorselessly for the bet- 
ter part of half a century to deliver 
his message to the world, has fallen 
upon a generation which cares nothing 
for his message and is interested only 
in himself. You hardly ever meet any 
person who seems to have a working 
knowledge of the writings of Thomas 
of Chelsea. The Frederick, the Crom- 
well, the French Revolution—I think 
even Past and Present and Sartor Re- 
sartus, lie unopened upon the topmost 
shelves; the gorgeous rhetoric, the 
grand and solemn cadences, the satire, 
the wit, the prose-poetry, have never 
touched the thousands who know and 
eare for Carlyle only as the husband 
of Jane Welsh. There is no commen- 
tary scarcely an intelligent criticism 
on his works; but a library of essays, 
monographs, stout volumes, has piled 
itself round his private affairs. . Not a 
detail, not a triviality in the common- 
place domesticity of this childless 
couple has escaped publication. The 
petty quarrels of husband and wife, 
their tiffs, and squabbles, and recon- 
ciliations, Mr. Carlyle’s struggles with 
dyspepsia and Mrs. Carlyle’s wrest- 
lings with the housemaids, all these 
and many other minute events in two 
singulaply eventless lives, are pursued 
with avidity, by those who would 
yawn over the throbbing periods of 
the great prophetic books. It is, I 
suspect, even so with Browning; you 
might find many who “cannot read” 
the poems, but can and do enjoy the 


effusive frankness of Mrs. Browning’s 
love-letters. 

It is all very undignified; yet in a 
sense inevitable. And this at least 
must be said, that in the case of the 
man of letters a curiosity about 
merely personal matters is more justi- 
fiable than it is with other artists. 
One cannot separate the literary crea- 
tor from his work as one can separate 
the painter, the sculptor, the arch- 
itect, the engineer, even the mu- 
sician. For all these deal with 
a material that is outside them- 
selves; the man’s personality need not 
greatly affect our appreciation of the 
results of his labor. There the mira- 
cle is achieved in color or sound, in 
stone or marble; and as the eye travels 
up those climbing spires or rests on 
faultless line and curve, or drinks in 
the ecstasy of light and shade and mo- 
tion, it matters little what hand it 
was that held the brush and chisel. 
But with the writer, the poet, the art- 
ist-philosopher, it is otherwise. His 
material is largely himself, his own 
soul, his own nature, his individuality; 
with all at least but the very greatest 
who rise to the large impersonality of 
creative nature herself. For some of 
the others the biographical factor is 
n necessary element of understanding. 
This is especially the case with the 
prophets, the evangelists, the mission- 
aries, the preachers of new gospels. 
If a man comes to my house to paint 2 
picture or mend a bell-wire he may be 
an atheist or a bigamist for all I care; 
but if I employ him to teach my boys, 
or to prepare my daughters for con- 
firmation, I really do want to know 
something about his character and 
conduct. It is even so with the great 
teachers of men. When I am invited 
to read Nietzsche it is not mere im- 
pertinence to remind me that this 
fierce apologist for Force, Egoism, 
ruthless Adventure, was himself a 
fidgety invalid struggling with land- 
ladies and patent medicines. Shall I 
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study him with due insight if I do not 
know that he died insane at fifty-six? 
That is surely no irrelevant detail 
which I should thrust from my 
thoughts when I ponder the obscure 
texts of Zarathustra. Or when I lis- 
ten to Nietzsche and to Schopenhauer 


on women, am I to forget that both — 


were hypochondriac celibates, both, 
perhaps, sexually abnormal? Can I 
read Rousseau aright if I put out of 
my mind those passages of un- 
speakable illumination in the Confes- 
sions? 

So perhaps, instead of treating the 
gossip of literature as mere triviality, 
and leaving it to be dealt with by 
trivial persons, anxious only to hatch 
out a piquant story, we ought to have 
it handled seriously as a branch of 
psychological inquiry. The personal 
history of men of genius might be in- 
vestigated in a scientific fashion, and 
the results tabulated with as much 
precision as the available knowledge 
admits. Then we should know more 
than we do of the conditions under 
which Genius develops, and of its 
physical and psychical environment. 
At present we are content to treat it 
as something abnormal, or something 
accidental. We say the poet took too 
much wine or too many mistresses be- 
cause he was a genius; or we say he 
would have been a greater genius if he 
had been more moderate. IDither 
proposition may be true, or both may 
be false. But it is desirable that we 
should know what element of truth 
and falsity there is, and deduce that 
knowledge from a tabulation and anal- 
ysis of the facts. One would like to 
see the gossip of literature withdrawn 
from the hands of the sedulous book- 
maker and the lively feminine com- 
piler, and dealt with by those who 
would make it more scientific if less 
entertaining. 

Take that subject of genius in its 
connubial aspect. It is a common- 
place that the marriages and love af- 


fairs of the great literary artists are 
often unfortunate. The proposition is 
accepted without much consideration 
of its significance; for significant it 
surely must be in some way that the 
writer of genius is most often an in- 
dividual who has missed happiness 
and success in the most vital relation 
of all. Perhaps the statement will be 
traversed; you generalize, it will be 
said, from a few conspicuous exam- 
ples. But that does not appear to be 
the case. Cast an eye down the liter- 
ary record, of almost any nation, and 
you will find the same tale of futil- 
ity, suffering, failure in this particular. 
It would seem that the famous au- 
thor who attains marital and parental 
content is the exception; the majority 
were celibate and childless, if they 
were not unsatisfied or unsatisfying 
husbands. We find examples enough 
in our own literature, the literature of 
a nation which puts a high estimate 
on its morals and its domesticity. 
Here is a list which I suppose can be 
regarded as fairly representative of 
the British literary genius during 
nearly three centuries, excluding liv- 
ing writers and those recently de- 
ceased. I append to each famous 
name a brief note as to its owner's 
“condition in regard to marriage” :— 


Shakespeare—Married at. eighteen, 
with hasty irregularity, a woman of 
humble origin, eight years older 
than himself. The union seems to 
have been unsympathetic, and the 
terms of the poet’s will point to an 
estrangement between husband and 
wife. 

Milton—Married three times. The 
poet’s first wife left him after a few 
weeks. He wrote tracts on divorce, 
and paid his addresses “to a very 
handsome and witty gentlewoman” 
until the wife returned. 

Dryden—Married—unhappily. 

Bunyan—Married twice—satisfactorily. 

Hobbes—U nmarried. 
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Pepys—Married. Unfaithful to his 
wife, and frequently quarrelled with 
her. 

Samuel Butler—Married late in life. 

Newton—Unmarried. 

Locke—Unmarried. 

Swift—Secretly married to a woman 
with whom he never lived, and 
whom he hardly ever saw except in 
presence of a third person. 

Defoe—Married; had several children. 
Little known of the circumstances 
of his domestic life. 

Addison—Married three years before 
his death. The marriage “is gener- 
ally said to have been uncomfort- 
able.” (Dict. of Nat. Biog.) 

Steele—Twice married: happily, in 
spite of irregularities of conduct. 

Congreve—A bachelor and professional 
“man of pleasure.” 

Otway—Unmarried. Life wrecked by 
an unhappy passion. 

Pope—Unmarried. 

Prior—Unmarried. 

Fielding—Married_ twice. Devotedly 
attached to his first wife; after her 
death married her maid. 

Richardson—Unmarried. 

Smollett—Married: satisfactorily. 

Samuel Johnson—Married a vulgar and 
affected widow twenty years his 
senior. The marriage considered a 
grotesque affair by Johnson’s friends 
and contemporaries. Childless. 

James Thomson—U nmarried. 

Gray—Unmarried. 

Hume—Unmarried. 

Sterne—Married. Got on badly with 
his wife, and had various love af- 
fairs and sentimental philanderings. 

Adam Smith—Unmarried. 

Boswell—Married; frequently unfaith- 
ful to his wife. 

Goldsmith—Unmarried. 

Gibbon—Unmarried. 

Sheridan—Married; not unhappily. 

Cowper—U nmarried. 

Burns—Married to a woman who had 

been his mistress. Occasionally un- 


faithful to her afterwards. 
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Crabbe—Married: satisfactorily. 

Bentham—Unmarried. 

Wordsworth—Married; satisfactorily. 

Scott—Married: not quite sympatheti- 
cally. 

Southey—Married twice. First wife 
became insane. Married his second 
wife at age of 66, just before com- 
plete failure of his own mental fac- 
ulties. 

Coleridge—Married: unsatisfactorily. 
Husband and wife became almost 
completely alienated, and _ lived 
apart. 

Shelley—Made an imprudent marriage 
early in life. Separated from his 
wife, who committed ‘suicide. 

Keats—Unmarried. Tormented by an 
unhappy love affair. 

Byron—Separated from his wife after 
a great scandal, and entered into va- 
rious irregular unions. 

Charles Lamb—Unmarried. 

Hazlitt—Married twice. First wife 
divorced him; second refused to live 
with him. 

Leigh Hunt—Married: not quite hap- 
pily. 

Thomas Moore—Married: satisfactorily. 

De Quincey—Married: happily, so far 
as the husband’s habits permitted. 
Wife died anno etat. 39. “One can 
suppose that hers had not been the 
easiest or happiest of lives.”—Prof. 
Mason. 

Macaulay—Unmarried. 

Edward Bulwer Lytton—Separated 
from his wife. 

Newman—Unmarried. 

Carlyle—Married: bickered a good deal 
with his wife. 

John Stuart Mill—Unmarried. 

Herbert Spencer—Unmarried. 

Darwin—Married: satisfactorily. 

Ruskin—Marriage annulled. 

Landor—Quarrelled with his wife, and 
lived many years apart from her. 

Dickens—Separated from his wife. 

Thackeray—Wife became insane. 

Charles Reade—Unmarried. 

Froude—Married: satisfactorily. 
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Matthew Arnold—Married: satisfacto- 
rily. 

Kingsley—Married: satisfactorily. 

Tennyson—Married: satisfactorily. 

Browning—Married: satisfactorily. 

Rossetti—Unsatisfactory married life, 
ended by wife, two years after wed- 
ding, dying of overdose of laudanum. 

Edward FitzGerald—Separated from 
his wife. 

James Thomson (“B. V.”)—Unmarried. 

William Morris—Married:  satisfacto- 
rily. 

Walter Pater—Unmarried. 


Taking this list of sixty-eight names, 
al] those of mea of high, in some cases 
of the highest, literary talent, we find 
that there are only twepty marriages 
which can be called satisfactory, even 
if we include some, like those of Field- 
ing and Southey, which can hardly be 
so described, and others like that of 
Defoe, of which next to nothing is 
known. Twenty-three of the mar- 
riages were unfortunate, and several 
disastrous; and twenty-five of the per- 
sons mentioned were unmarried. Thus 
among these sixty-eight gifted writers 
less than a third were married and 
lived in ordinary content and comfort 
with their wives. 

The result would be similar if we 
included women in our list. We 
might mention the cases of Aphra 
Behn, Maria Edgeworth, Hannah 
More, Fanny Burney, the Bronté sis- 
ters, Mrs. Hemans, Jane Austen, 
George Eliot, Christina Rossetti, to in- 
dicate that the woman-writer rather 
frequently avoids matrimony or is 
unfortunate in her experience of it. 
And if we turned our survey to 
France, Germany, America, the names 
of Goethe, Balzac, Dumas, Heine, 
Kleist, De Musset, George Sand, Walt 
Whitman, Poe, and many others leap 
to the mind, and suggest the same re- 
flection. It would seem that a well- 
regulated family life does not in the 
majority of cases go with literary pro- 


duction of the higher kind either for 
men or women. In two cases out of 
three the great author is either unmar- 
ried or married badly. It is notable 
that only three or four of the more 
splendid names are found in our cata- 
logue of successful marriages. It in- 
cludes Moore, Crabbe, Smollett, Kings- 
ley; but not Shakespeare, Milton, 
Shelley, Keats, Byron or Burns. 
Wordsworth and Browning are among 
the exceptions—great poets who 
achieved at least average felicity as 
husbands and fathers. But more com- 
monly, the great writer does not 
marry, or if he marries the union 
turns out badly. 

It may be said, of course, that in 
this respect the great writer shares 
the common lot of humanity. Engin- 
eers, architects, painters, stockbrokers, 
cheesemongers, are often unmarried, 
and if married they do not always “get 
on” with their wives. But one 
would like to know whether in these 
avocations the matrimonial failures 
are as numerous as among the men of 
letters. That is where the Professor 
of Psychological Gossip might do use- 
ful work. He might ascertain whether 
the proportion of the celibates and the 
ill-married is really as high among 
cheesemongers and stockbrokers as it 
has been among the poets and play- 
wrights. He might conduct an histor- 
ical survey through other professional 
biographies and let us know the result. 
If we took the seventy most famous 
soldiers, statesmen, or artists between 
the age of Elizabeth and the middle of 
Queen Victoria’s reign, should we find 
that only about a third were married 
and lived happily with their wives. Is 
failure in matrimony the penalty of 
eminence generally, or merely of lit- 
erary eminence? 

If the common opinion that the au- 
thor is exceptionally unlucky in this 
respect proves to be well-founded, our 
scientific gossip-expert may be able to 
give us the reason. A friend of mine 
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who though not scientific is rather 
shrewd maintains that no recondite 
cause is required to explain the marital 
ill-sueccess of the man of letters. It 
may be summed up in one single ugly 
word, which is the word Juxtaposition. 
The “literary temperament” is not so 
much to blame, according to this view 
of the matter, as the literary habit. 
The man of letters may or may not be 
“domesticated”; but he usually gets 
an overdose of domesticity owing to 
the nature of his employment, and the 
conditions under which it is carried 
on. In most other pursuits husband 
and wife are occupied apart during 
the working day. Most men, from 
stone-masons to cabinet ministers, 
transact their main activities outside 
their own home, and aside from the 
presence of their wives and children. 
The mechanic picks up his dinner bun- 
dle and is on his way to the factory at 
dawn, only to return, tired and hun- 
gry, at dusk; -the clerk, the Govern- 
ment official, the business man, make 
for their offices; the barrister goes to 
his chambers, the teacher to his class- 
rooms, the painter to his studio, the 
manufacturer to his “works,” the so- 
licitor, the soldier, the politician, the 
sportsman, all expend the daylight 
hours in some place, be it office, ware- 
house, law-court, barrack-square, com- 
mittee-room, or polo-ground, to which 
wives have no access. The wife stays 
at home, looks after her house and 
her children, has her own occupations 
and interests; and after the long day’s 
separation it is no great strain for the 
two partners, both a little exhausted 
by their separate toils, to converse in 
indolent amiability. The husband is 
willing enough to listen in lazy con- 
tent to his wife’s record of her day’s 
doings, or to tell her something of his 
own. But the literary man, unless he 
is also a journalist, compelled to write 
in offices or wander forth in search of 
copy, tie literary man, pure and sim- 
ple, he does his work at home. He 
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sits in his study, with his wife, so to 
speak, outside the door. If she is a 
discreet lady she does not lift the 
latch too often. But it is inevitable 
that the couple shall see a great deal 
of each other. They take their va- 
rious meals together, they have oppor- 
tunities for communication on and off 
through the twenty-four hours. There 
is no occasion for the husband to em- 
brace his spouse on the suburban door- 
step after breakfast, before he starts 
to catch the 9.15 train to town. He 
can caress her all day if he likes. 
Privileges so easily obtained are not 
always valued. One has heard the 
story of the conscientious person who 
had a painful revelation to make to a 
married friend. “I think it ny duty 
to tell you,” he said, “that I hae seen 
X. kissing your wife.” “Fancy that!” 
replied the injured husband; “and he ' 
is not obliged to do it!” And I have 
been told of a wise virgin who, betor2 
marriage, said to her adorer: “I have 
only one thing to ask you, and that is, | 
that you will promise not to be in to 
lunch.” But the literary man is often 
in to lunch. He is “about the house” 
most days, and his wife is about him 
more or less; and if they get on each 
Other’s nerves a little, who can be 
surprised? For the man of action the 
little drama of domesticity may pro- 
voke some interest when it is enacted * 
for him retrospectively; but the liter- 
ary man has too many opportunities 
of witnessing it in rehearsal. Not all 
wives would resist interrupting the 
composition of an epic by deferring 
till the late evening the announcement 
that the cook was drunk, or that the 
kitchen boiler had burst; not all au- 
thors would accept the interruption in 
the right spirit. 

A good deal of superfluous senti- 
ment has been wasted on what is 
called the “tragedy” of Thomas Car- 
lyle and Jane Welsh, his wife. There 
was no tragedy; only the rather dull, 
rather shabby comedy of a real attach- 
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ment crossed and thwarted by the con- 
stant irritating pressure of small un- 
comfortable things. Except for the 
genius of the man, and the distinct 
talent of the woman, there was noth- 
ing at all remarkable or romantic in 
the life-story of this couple. They 
began with a vivid affection on one 
side, and an ardent admiration on the 
other: probably about as large a sup- 
ply of the complex emotion we call 
love as goes to the making of most 
unions. But they eventually got on 
each other’s nerves, and tried each 
other’s tempers, mainly because they 
were too much together. The child- 
less, overstrung, sensitive woman, 
with her acidulated tongue and her 
hunger for sympathetic attention, was 
the worst person in the world to be 
locked up alone with a dyspeptic, self- 
absorbed man of letters. Besides, 
Carlyle had too much to fill his mind, 
and Mrs. Carlyle too little. Nowadays 
the one would have broken his studies 
with golf, and the other diversified the 
laborious trivialities of her house-keep- 
ing by joining the Suffragettes or the 
Primrose League; but these things 
were not done in the mid-Victorian 
day. Even as it was, in spite of 
Carlyle’s indigestion and his wife’s 
more serious ailments, they would 
probably have rubbed on together com- 
fortably enough but for the fact that 
too much of their lives were passed in 
juxtaposition. If Carlyle had been 
compelled to attend at an office from 
ten to four daily, Mrs. Carlyle might 
have been a happier woman, and the 
world would have lost some interest- 
ing volumes. 

But if that is an explanation it cer- 
tainly does not cover all our cases, nor 
perhaps the majority of them. We 
may search through the ages, and ex- 
amine periods when the domestic ar- 
rangements were widely different from 
those of nineteenth-century Britain, 
and still the same tale is told of futile 
matriages and uneasy households. Is 
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there some larger, some more compre- 
hensive, cause at work? Are we to 
suppose that the domestic unhappiness 
of genius is a device of Nature to 
guard against the premature produc- 
tion of a race of super-men? If every 
great writer were happily married, and 
produced and reared children like unto 
himself, we might in due course have 
a caste of geniuses, and human faculty 
in a few favored lines might go on 
developing till men—some men at least 
—had attained to almost god-like stat- 
ure. Suppose that a Shakespeare 
were the father of another Shakes- 
peare, and he again gave the world a 
super-Shakespeare? Or that a greater 
painter and sculptor sprang from the 
loins of a Michael Angelo? That an 
Amurath succeeded an Amurath in the 
dynasty of the Newtons, the Leib- 
nitzes, the Descartes, the Bacons—un- 
til man became indeed as the gods, and 
might be able to put forth his hand 
and take of the tree of life and eat 
and live for ever? But that, perhaps, 
was not Nature’s plan. Here as else- 
where she sacrifices the individual re- 
morselessly for the general good. Bet- 
ter a poet unhappy, a woman's life 
wrecked and wasted, than a break in 
the slow gradual process of movement 
towards the preconceived goal. “So 
careful of the type she seems, so care- 
less of the single life.” Genius is an 
excessive, and usually an abnormal, de- 
velopment of individual faculty. But 
the work of evolution goes on by rais- 
ing the average of the species, and by 
the gradual improvement of all those 
qualities which are useful and the 
elimination of those which are super- 
fluous. It may be that humanity has 
to be protected against the dispropor- 
tionate growth of any special attribute. 
A race of geniuses might soon become 
a race of mora! and intellectual mon- 
sters; and monstrosity, lying apart 
from the line of gradual advance to- 
wards the typical Idea, cannot be per- 
petuated. Is there some unknown 
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physiological element of this kind op- 
erating to render genius so often ster- 
ile, so seldom capable of sober con- 
nubiality, so rarely crowned with the 
common blessings that life brings to 
meaner mortals? Is it for some such 
reason that an abnormal faculty so 
rarely passes down to the second gen- 
eration? We cannot accept this as an 
illustration of Weismann’s’ great 
axiom, for most of the distinctive qual- 
ities that go to make up the intellect 
and character of a Napoleon can 
hardly be regarded as acquired. But 
a Napoleon leaves only a weakling to 
bear his name; an Oliver Cromwell 
transmits his to an amiable ineffect- 
ual Richard; a Frederick the Second. 
an Alexander the Great, dies childless: 
the victor of Agincourt is succeeded 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 


in Germany. 


by the feeble martyr of the Tower. 
Must we infer that the divine fire 
burns itself out when it has done its 
work with a single human soul and 
brain, that no brand can be snatched 
to kindle the flame in another? Or 
are we to suggest that genius is itself 
a thing so anti-social, so apart from 
the stream of tendency, that it cannot 
help in the great work of preserving 
the species, that it develops the indi- 
vidual, but would only impede the 
race in its upward struggle? It is not 
a procession in which the torch passes 
from one swift runner to another; but 
a solitary beacon streaming from the 
hills through one clouded night, and 
then flickering into lifeless ash and 


cinder. 
Sidney Low. 





THE AIR-SHIP 


The problem of conquering the air 
has exercised the imagination of man 
ever since the creation of flying 
things. Long years before he had any 
command over the sea, while its extent 
was still unknown to him, he was am- 
bitious to soar up into the third ele- 
ment, and to wander literally among 
the clouds. 

In the myths and sagas of most 
countries, even of distant Mongolia, 
we find some reference to the fascin- 
ating problem of flying. It was not, 
however, until the discovery of 

-the buoyancy of hot air, and 
later of gas, that anything prac- 
tical was possible. In the _ inter- 
val the idea of flying had undergone a 
curious change. Instead of perpet- 
uating tradition and fashioning wings 
like a bird, ambitious aeronauts con- 
structed air-ships in the form of fishes. 
The first invention of this kind 
ascended in France in 1784, and flew a 
distance of some twelve miles. Ex- 
actly one year prior to this the famous 


IN GERMANY. 


balloonist Montgolfier, the propounder 
of a scheme to land troops on Gibral- 
tar in hot-air balloons in order to 
wrest it from the English, made his 
first successful balloon assent. 

Little more than six years later an 
“aeronautic fish” made its appearance 


‘in England. The object of its inventor, 


a Mr. Assgil, of Wooler, in Northum- 
berland, was to make it swim against 
the air-current in much the same man- 
ner as a fish swims against the stream. 
That there was something practical in 
the device is proved by the fact that 
he managed to remain in the air for 
nearly half-an-hour; and although at 
the end of that time something went 
wrong with the machinery, he was 
able to return to his starting-place. 

As this was practically the first air- 
ship which was under the control of 
its conductor, the following, report, 
taken from an old chronicle, is of more 
than passing interest. The writer 
says: “Its interior machinery, which 
served the double purpose of setting 
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the wings and sails in motion, also 
made it possible to alter considerably 
the shape of the fish. When I arrived 
the fish was just being filled with gas, 
and after everything was in readiness 
it rose into the air with ease. The 
monster animal, wriggling through the 
air and moving its tail with all the ap- 
pearance of nature, was indeed a won- 
derful sight.” 

Experts have found that a bottle- 
nosed bow and a sharp-pointed stern 
offer least resistance to the air, and 
such air-ships can therefore not only 
travel faster, but balance better and 
are consequently more reliable. For 
this reason most air-ships are now 
constructed in the shape of a huge ci- 
gar—a form first adopted by French 
inventors, and dating from the 9th of 
August 1884, exactly a quarter of a 
century ago. On that date the broth- 
ers Renard stayed in the air for twen- 
ty-five minutes, returning safely at the 
end of that time to the place from 
whence they started. Since then the 
French have done much to further the 
science of aeronautics, and Bleriot’s 
crossing of the Channel in his aero- 
plane on 25th July excited world-wide 
applause. 

As an earnest of the diligence with 
which the task is being prosecuted, it 
need only be mentioned that the uni- 
versities of most progressive nations 
are founding chairs of aeronautics. 
In this respect Germany, where its 
practicability has been conclusively 
proved, is leading the way. Already 
there is a large army of professors 
and workers in connection with the 
universities and technical high-schools, 
and their number is being constantly 
increased. These men are paid for de- 
voting their time entirely to the sub- 
ject of aerial navigation and for in- 
structing students in its theory and 
practice. Attached to all these insti- 
tutions are suitable places for experi- 
menting on an extensive scale; and 
the importance of the work being done 





in this way is amply proved by what 
Germany has already accomplished. 
It* is to the healthy competition 
among these diligent workers, and to 
the business-like way in which they 
have grappled with and overcome the 
most disheartening difficulties, that 
Germany owes the great advance it 
has made in this regard compared 
with other nations. 

Considering that the present type of 
air-ship is now twenty-five years old, 
it must be admitted that progress has 
been somewhat slow. Many reasons 
are given for this, chief of which has 
been the difficulty of obtaining suit- 
able driving-power and of inventing 
sufficiently light motors. Yet there is 
nothing so very discouraging in this, 
especially when we bear in mind the 
long and tedious process through 
which the steamship had to pass be- 
fore it evolved into its present stage 
of perfection. Another point that must 
not be lost sight of is, that until the 
flights accomplished a little over a 
year ago public opinion was antago- 
nistic to air-ships, and the pioneers 
were looked upon as being crack- 
brained idiots who courted death. 
Now that they have been able to prove 
that there is some method in their 
madness people are beginning to take 
them more seriously, and to encourage 
them with the necessary financial sup- 
port, which has enabled them to make 
such astounding progress. 

To the residents of Berlin air-ships 
maneeuvring overhead have become an 
everyday sight, and any one who has 
watched them carrying out their evo- 
lutions over the housetops with as 
much ease and certainty as a ship on 
the sea can no longer doubt that the 
air-ship has come to stay, and is fast 
becoming a recognized institution. It 
requires no prophet to predict that in 
less than a decade people will be step- 
ping into the car of an air-ship and 
travelling from place to place with as 
little thought as they to-day board a 
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steamer. The former will be looked 
upon as being as much a part of every- 
day life as the latter, and will excite 
less wonder than did the first voyage 
round the world. 

Already the Kaiser and a number 
of royal personages have traveiled in 
air-ships, and arrangements are being 
completed for the inauguration of a 
passenger service between Hamburg 
in the north and Lucerne in the south. 
In connection with this line of air- 
ships, halls or stations are being built 
in a number of the more important 
towns on the Rhine lying within the 
line of route. It is freely mooted that 
Berlin and Munich will also be linked- 
up with this system. The Hamburg- 
Switzerland line is to be opened next 
spring, and the estimated cost of the 
whole journey for one passenger is 
twenty-five pounds. Between twenty- 
five and thirty passengers are to be 
carried at a time, for whom adequate 
arrangements are to be made for eat- 
ing and sleeping during the. journey. 
This undertaking is being financed by 
the Zeppelin Air-Ship Company, whose 
latest scheme, in which the Kaiser is 
taking a great interest, is to make 
some airship explorations in the polar 
regions next spring. According to the 
official programme, numerous voyages 
are to be made northward from Franz- 
Josef Land and Spitsbergen. There 
are reasons for believing that this pro- 
gramme is somewhat misleading, and 
has been made public so that in the 
event of failure the reputation of the 
company may not suffer. It will be 
remembered that a similar course was 
adopted in connection with Graf Zep- 
pelin’s famous Whitsuntide tour. 
When he left Friedrichshaven he was 
officially announced to be merely mak- 
ing a trial trip, whereas the real in- 
tention was to reach Berlin if possible. 
Although the company has denied it, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt 
that the object of going into the Arctic 
regions is to make a dash for the 


North Pole. An interesting feature 
of this journey is that the air-ship is 
to travel all the way from Germany 
to the north, through Norway, with- 
out any assistance whatever. 

It is not, however, the object of this 
article to deal with future plans and 
schemes, but with accomplished facts. 
In this regard it must be admitted 
that, as far as Germany is concerned, 
nearly all the work on air-ships has 
been done by army officers, most of 
them supported by the military author- 
ities. When private individuals or 
companies have constructed independ- 
ently, it has always been on the 
strict understanding that their air- 
ships, if successful, would be bought 
by the German Government. The rea- 
son for this is not far to seek. The 
authorities are convinced that the air- 
ship is destined to become a very im- 
portant branch of both services, and is 
likely entirely to revolutionize mod- 
ern warfare. A similar idea actuates 
the inventors themselves, for Graf 
Zeppelin explained that he strove “to 
invent a means of travelling that will 
make it possible to connect naval sta- 
tions with an army by the shortest 
possible route; which will be able to 
carry persons, despatches, and the 
like; also, for observing an enemy’s 
fleet, and for discovering strategetical 
advantages in a hostile country, such 
as the arming of fortresses, collecting 
and movements of troops, such inform- 
ation being sent to headquarters by 
means of pigeon-post or signals. The 
only possibility for such a means of 
travelling is through the air.” 

Ever since Montgolfier’s scheme, to 
which reference has already been 
made, and Napoleon’s famous plan for 
landing his troops in England by 
means of balloons, the subject has 
continued to make a strong appeal to 
military men. History records to what 
practical use balloons were put during 
the siege of Paris by the Germans in 
1870-71. During those five eventful 
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months sixty-five balloons left the be- he made an eight hours’ journey. In 


sieged city, carrying in them impor- 
tant despatches to the French army 
scattered throughout the country. As 
nearly all of them had carrier-pigeons 
on board, communication was thus es- 
tablished between the besieged and 
their friends outside. Although the 
Germans knew this, and also that the 
Dictator Gambetta had managed to 
make good his escape by this means, 
they were powerless to prevent it. 
Their cannon-balls failed to reacb the 
floating targets in the air, and only 
some four or five of the balloons fell 
into their hands. 

Graf Zeppelin, who previously had 
some experience in military ballooning 
during the American Civil War, hav- 
ing made his first ascent in a captive 
balloon at St. Paul, in Canada, was 
an eyewitness of these siege balloons, 
and was so impressed with their great 
possibilities in time of war that imme- 
diately on retiring from the army he 
began those experiments which have 
made his name famous. 

After practising with air-propellers 
for driving smal] boats on Lake Con- 
stance, he built his first air-ship. The 
initial trials were only partially suc- 
cessful, and had to be given up en- 
tirely in October 1900 through lack of 
funds. For an interval of five years 
nothing was heard of it until, on 
again making its appearance, the air- 
ship fouled the tugboat used for bring- 
ing it out of its hall, resulting in se- 
rious damage, and necessitating its re- 
turn to the repairing shed. On the 
17th January 1906 it rose to a height 
of four hundred and fifty metres. Sud- 
denly the motors stopped working, and 
the air-ship was driven inland, where 
during a storm it was almost com- 
pletely wrecked. 

Nothing daunted, the plucky in- 
ventor set to work again. He had re- 
ceived pecuniary assistance from the 
Government, and on 30th September a 
new air-ship was completed, in which 


the same dirigible he voyaged into 
Switzerland and back on the ist July 
of the next year, remaining in the air 
twelve hours. Encouraged by this 
success, he set out on the 4th of the 
following month, with twelve passen- 
gers on board, to attempt the long- 
distance test required by the Govern- 
ment before buying his invention. 
Soon after the start one of the motors 
broke down, and after five hours a 
landing had to be effected to discharge 
ballast and five of the passengers. 
The defect was temporarily repaired, 
but the motor stopped again on the 
morning of the 5th. A strong wind 
was blowing, against which it was im- 
possible to make progress with only 
one motor, necessitating a second land- 
ing. In the course of twenty-one 
hours a distance of six hundred and 
fifty kilometres had been covered. 
Unfortunately a violent thunder-storm 
arose before the motor could be put 
in order, and the air-ship was driven 
from its anchorage before the wind 
on to some fruit-trees. The force of 
the impact and the electricity gener- 
ated by the friction ignited the gas 
collected between the inner balloons 
and the outer covering, causing a ter- 
rific explosion, and in a few seconds 
the whole structure was totally de- 
stroyed. 

Disheartening as the disaster 
proved, ruining the patient toil of 
many years, it was nevertheless ac- 
companied by good. It proved the 
turning-point in the fortunes of the in- 
ventor, for the sympathy of the na- 
tion went out to him, and the finan- 
cial support of which he stood so much 
in need was immediately forthcoming. 
On receiving official information of 
what had happened, the Government 
telegraphed to the Graf twenty-five 
thousand pounds, a public subscription 
was opened without delay which real- 
ized over two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds, and a limited company 
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for the building of air-ships of the 
Zeppelin type was formed, having a 
capital of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds. 

Out of the public funds the Zeppelin 
ZI. was built. While it was still mak- 
ing its trials the Kaiser and various 
members of the Imperial House went 
for lengthy trips, and expressed their 
great satisfaction at the ease with 
which it could be manceuvred in the 
air. Later it performed the journey 
from Lake Constance to Munich and 
back, and has now passed into the pos- 
session of the military authorities to 
do service at the fortress of Metz, un- 
der the charge of the air-ship battalion. 

From the wreckage of the exploded 
air-ship was constructed the Zeppelin 
II., in which the journey from Fried- 
richshaven to Berlin and back was 
undertaken. Though unfavorable 
weather conditions prevented the cap- 
ital being reached, and an accident 
on landing to take in a fresh supply of 
benzine almost ended in disaster the 
career of Zeppelin II., this remains the 
record performance up till now accom- 
plished in any dirigible balloon. It 
was in the air for no less than thirty- 
nine hours, during which it travelled 
in a given direction close upon seven 
hundred kilometres. 

Meantime Zeppelin III. has appeared, 
and promises to do better than all its 
predecessors, and prove a great ad- 
vance in the science of aeronautics. 
Work in connection with other Zeppe- 
lin air-ships is so far advanced that 
as soon as the halls, or harbors, as 
they are called, are ready it will only 
be necessary to put the parts together. 
As one of the bylaws of the Zeppelin 
Company forbids the use of their air- 
ships outside of Germany, and as all 
air-ships are placed unreservedly at 
the disposal of the military authori- 
ties in the event of war, it can readily 
be understood that in a short time 
the nation will be in possession of a 
large air-ship fleet. 


In appearance the Zeppelin air-ship 
resembles a huge, sharp-pointed, six- 
teen-cornered column, one hundred 
and thirty-six metres long and thirteen 
metres broad, floating horizontally in 
the air. Hollowed aluminium tubes 
form the ribs, which are heid together 
by cross-beams and steel wires, so that 
on our looking into the interior it re 
sembles the spokes in a cycle wheel. 
By this means the interior is divided 
into eighteen parts, each of which 
contains a separate  gas-balloon. 
Hence it is possible that in warfare a 
bullet may enter one of the balloons, 
causing the gas to escape, and still not 
bring the air-ship down or put it out 
of action, since the remaining seven- 
teen balloons would most probably re- 
main intact. Over the whole frame- 
work is stretched a waterproof cover- 
ing of specially prepared cotton-wool, 
having a silvery sheen and polished to 
offer less resistance in the air. 

Underneath is a long carrier, like a 
ship’s keel, for strengthening, the 
Structure and supporting the two 
aluminium cars, one fore and the other 
aft. Connecting these is a covered-in 
way, along which a little truck runs 
on rails for carrying the tools and im- 
plements necessary when travelling. 
As the weight in the truck is very 
considerable, it is employed as mov- 
ing ballast, and plays a most impor- 
tant part in ascending and descending. 
When the truck is near to the aft cage 
the bow naturally rises, and when the 
truck is pushed forward the bow dips, 
shaping the course downward. 

This miudle way is a special feature 
of the Zeppelin air-ship, and is fitted 
out more comfortably and luxuriously 
than a first-class railway carriage. It 
has celluloid windows at the side and 
in the floor, through which one may 
look down upon the moving panorama 
beneath. Both ends are closed by re- 
volving celluloid doors against the cold 
wind, and the interior can be electri- 
cally heated and lighted at night. On 
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either side are upholstered seats and 
collapsible dining and writing tables. 
Swung from the roof are hammocks 
in which the crew may sleep between 
watches. . 

In each car is a Daimler benzine 
motor of one hundred and five effect- 
ive horse-power. The front motor 
drives two air-propellers, port and star- 
board of the bow, while the rear mo- 
tors turn the propellers situated right 
and left of the stern. The steering 
and working, the regulating of the air- 
flaps, gas-valves, and distributing of 
the water-ballast—no sand-ballast is 
used—are all managed from the fore 
car. In it are also found the charts 
and compass, and a number of sensi- 
tive instruments for measuring speed, 
wind velocity, and such like, together 
with a barometer for showing auto- 
matically the varying heights at which 
the air-ship is travelling. 

Jutting out from the bow and stern 
are fin-like projections for balancing 
and giving stability to the air-ship. 
Together with these are the vertical 
and horizontal rudders; the latter for 
ascending and descending, the former 
for steering the course. These are 
mounted on light frames covered with 
stout canvas. _* 

This is by far the most comfortable 
of the three distinct types of air-ships 
in Germany, which are the Zeppelin, 
or rigid type; the Gross, or semi-rigid; 
and the Parsefal, or flexible. Though 
the first, which is the largest and most 
expensive, is the most popular, experts 
are divided in their opinions concern- 
ing its merits or advantages over the 
others. Experience seems to prove 
that each type has its own advantages, 
and the likelihood is that when air- 
ship fleets come to be composed after 
the manner of naval fleets all three 
systems will be employed; the Zeppe- 
lin being the battleships of the air, the 
Gross resembling cruisers, and the Par- 
sefal resembling torpedo-boats for 
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scouting and reconnaissance. This 
last is the cheapest; next to it comes 
the Gross, costing ten thousand 
pounds; while a Zeppelin amounts to 
seventeen thousand pounds. Accord- 
ing to this computation, something like 
two hundred and fifty air-ships can be 
built for the price of one first-class 
battleship, which means that an al- 
most limitless air-fleet could be kept 
up at a fraction of the present naval 
outlay. 

The Gross air-ship is called after its 
inventor, the commander of the air- 
ship detachment of the German army. 
It contains four thousand five hua- 
dred cubic metres of gas, and is pro- 
pelled by two motors. Under the ci- 
gar-shaped body is a light framework 
to which the cage is hung. This 
framework holds the balloon firm; 
hence its name—semi-rigid. The col- 
lapsible Parsefal can be transported in 
carts when emptied of its six thousand 
seven hundred cubic metres of gas. 
In shape it resembles a sausage, and 
the cage, in which ten people can be 
accémmodated, is hung on to the bal- 
loon by broad bands. A distinct nov- 
elty of this system is the method of 
ascending and descending. In the 
bow and in the stern are small bal- 
loons which can be filled with air from 
the cage and emptied at will. On fill- 
ing the stern balloon, that part of the 
body is made heavier, and in conse- 
quence the bow rises, pointing upward, 
in which direction the air-ship is 
driven by the motors. For landing. 
the reverse process takes place; and 
for balancing on ‘high, both air-bal- 
loons are emptied. 

Both the Gross and the Parsefal 
may be seen almost any day over Ber- 
lin, where they are stationed. They 
have been tested at army manceuvres, 
and have given the greatest satisfac- 
tion in scouting, reconnoitring, and 
carrying despatches. Quite recently 
the Gross was supplied with a special 
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system of wireless telegraphy, by 
means of which it is hoped to estab- 
lish constant communication with 
headquarters and also with other air- 
ships of the fleet. 

At present this airship fleet consists 
of three Zeppelins, three Parsefals, and 
two Gross dirigibles. To these must 
be added a number of air-ships built 
or building by private companies. 
Most important among these is the 
monster measuring one hundred and 
thirty-five metres long by sixty metres 
wide now being built at Mannheim. 
Nineteen thousand cubic metres of gas 
will be required to fill it, and the 
four motors of between five hundred 
and six hundred horse-power are in- 
tended to drive it at a speed of fifty to 
sixty kilometres an hour. This air- 
ship is to be ready in the autumn of 
this year, and, according to the model, 
is to be a combination of all the three 
systems, though it will be lighter than 
the Zeppelin, which weighs as heavy 
as the sleeping-car of a corridor train. 

Another air-ship promised for the 
autumn, of which great things are ex- 
pected, is the Siemens-Schuckert, on 
which a staff of engineers has been 
employed for the last two years. It is 
of the Parsefal type, measuring one 
hundred and twenty-five metres long 
by thirteen metres broad, and having 
a gas-holding capacity of thirteen thou- 
sand cubic metres, divided between 
two gas-bags made of specially pre- 
pared three-ply cotton-wool. In the 
fore cage there are two Daimler mo- 
tors of one hundred and twenty-five 
horse-power each, and another pair of 
the same strength in the aft cage. In 
the middle of the body is a third cage 
for the steering-gear and aeronautic 
instruments. Particular interest at- 
taches to this dirigible, as it is ex- 
pected to decide the dispute regarding 
the merits of the rigid and collapsible 
types. Experts fear the increased 
danger of having so much gas in one 
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balloon, and also draw attention to the 
great wastage. Yet it is a remarka- 
te fact that all inyentors add to the 
size and gas holding capacity of every 
new air-ship they build, also to its 
motor-power. 

As has already been pointed out, it 
is as an instrument of war that the 
air-ship is regarded in Germany. All 
the construction going on in the coun- 
try is partially financed by the Gov- 
ernment on condition that the naval 
or military authorities shall have the 
first offer of purchasing after the ini- 
tial trials. 

Since its establishment in 1884, the 
air-ship detachment of the German 
army has continued to increase in im- 
portance until now it has. become a 
recognized branch of the service, con- 
sisting of several battalions, to which 
large drafts of officers and men are 
commanded for certain fixed periods 
of theoretical and practical training. 
Hence the number of competent men 
is not limited to those serving at the 
depdts for air-ships, and a strong re- 
serve is always at hand to man each 
new dirigible that passes into the pos- 
session of the authorities. Extensive 
practice is carried out in dropping 
dynamite torpedoes on targets; photo- 
graphing forts and position of troops, 
and sending the films by means of 
pigeon-post to be developed and printed 
at headquarters; and in signalling by 
means of a number of bails hung over 
the side on a rod, especially employed 
in connection with artillery target- 
practice. 

In this the navy also takes part. 
Flights are made from Heligoland and 
Kiel, and it is suspected that the 
Parsefal I. and Gross I., both of which 
disappeared mysteriously from Berlin 
some months ago, are now used for 
this purpose. Naturally, the greatest 
secrecy is observed in all these prepa- 
rations, and much of the experimental 
work is conducted under cover of the 
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night; yet it is clear to all who have 
had occasien to study the subject even 
from a distance that those responsi- 


ble for the services of the army and 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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navy air-ships are doing all in their 
power to make them as perfect instru- 
ments of war as human invention can 
contrive. 

Richard Thirsk. 





AS IT HAPPENED. 
BOOK I. 
IN OLD MADRAS 


CHAPTER III. 
OLD ENEMIES, 

“"Pon my life he has come after 
all!’ the sick man upon the charpoy 
beneath the punkah in the wide bare 
room of Ca Sao Thomé was soliloquiz- 
ing. The lapse was no symptom of 
his sickness—he was very sick—but 
the inveterate habit of a European 
whose intercourse with men of his 
color had been severed years before, 
and who permitted himself the use of 
his mother tongue in long confabula- 
tions, letting his inmost thought loose 
in self-communings, secure in the ig- 
norance of his servants. 

The wasted body turned painfully 
upon its string mattress, the lean, lined 
face half-hidden, fakir fashion, in an 
Oriental profusion of hair and beard. 
took on a singularly apprehensive ex- 
pression as his guest entered. 

The man had been effeminately 
handsome when in his prime; but his 
prime was long past. All that the—at 
‘that day—extravagant and barbaric 
growth of hair permitted to be seen 
was a pair of sunken eyes veiled by 
tufted black eyebrows, a thin, aquil- 
ine nose, and a lofty forehead with 
which life had dealt hardly; it was 
ploughed from temple to temple with 
the parallel groovings of worry, vex- 
atien, and disappointment, and cleft 
between: the eyes by the sharp imprint 
of temper; but laid across these disfig- 
urements was a more lightly traced 
structure of vertical wrinkles due to 
the contraction of the brows in secret 
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night horrors of self-disgust. You 
shall see this double fret-work upon 
the foreheads of aged, long-sentence 
criminals: it gives to a countenance a 
singularly, forbidding expression. , 

The lower face was clothed with a 
beard of some years’ growth; white 
and full it flowed from cheeks and 
throat below a black down-curving 
moustache. This, and a V-shaped 
patch of ebon hair upon the lower lip 
and chin, dividing the patriarchal 
whiteness upon either side of it, gave 
a sinister cast to the emaciated face, 
with its delicate features and harsh 
expression. 

“Remove the birds,” he said, ad- 
dressing a Tamil servant, who sepa- 
rated and caged the fighting quails 
and slipped silently from the room. 
His master turned his head with stud- 
ied nonchalance to the visitor who had 
come in response to his urgent request, 
the man upon whom he had not set 
eyes for three years, yet whose pres- 
ence he found as detestably familiar 
as though they had quarrelled and 
parted yesterday. 

Yes, there he stood again, the erect, 
well-poised figure that owed nothing of 
its soldierly set-up to straps or pad- 
ding, and there, bent upon him, were 
those experienced, uncompromising 
eyes, direct, umsmiling, non-committal 
as ever, and the firm chin and muscu- 
lar lips with the capacity for restrained 
and courteous speech which he had 
tested so often—all that he had 
known, }ine by line, and contour by 
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contour, and hated with the hatred of 
a jealous colleague for twenty years. 

To the sick man the comely health, 
vigor, and sanity of his visitor were so 
many offences. The fellow’s appear- 
ance was too disgustingly satisfac- 
tory. Here was the subordinate 
whom he had sworn to break still un- 
broken, the comrade whom he had in- 
jured avd maligned in vain, who had 
silently lived down his spite. He 
loathed him point by point and feature 
by feature with the unpardoning, per- 
sonal animosity of the wrong-doer 
for the creature whom he _ has 
wronged. 

He found himself beginning to 
shake. He had planned this inter- 
view, schooled himself for it; but now, 
at the first instant of contact, discov- 
ered that he had miscalculated his en- 
durance; his three years’ secretion of 
hatred came near to choking him; it 
surged to his.lips with an almost phys- 
ical revulsion; he gulped it down. 
Not yet—not yet—presently. 

“Haw, Justin, how d’ye do? I pro- 
test I am glad to see ye. Infinitely 
obliged, I'm -sure. Be seated, I beg. 
Pardon my want of ceremony; I grow 
curst uncivil: ’tis the price one pays 
for this life servants, only 
servants to consider, ye see. What! 
no chair? None, as I live! I have 
but few white callers, ye know; but 
still I have a chair or two somewhere. 
My bearer shall smart for this, begad: 
Excuse my not rising. I get damned 
helpless. Will ye be pleased to col- 
lect cushions, rugs, anything as a 
makeshift? Thanks, I swear I am be- 
holden to ye.” 

The visitor had not opened his lips 
since entering;: he had bowed and 
bowed again. His reception surprised 
him, the manner of it was all wrong. 
Curt coolness might have passed, or 
any degree of civil reserve, but this 
offhand, de haut én bas assumption of 
a superior geniality rang false; there 
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was nothing in the past relations of 
the two to justify it. The man upon 
the couch had not offered his hand at 
his entering, nor pleaded disablement 
in excuse; yet some infirmity seemed 
in the case, for the right hand and 
wrist lay motionless within the loose 
swathes of a silken shawl. All the 
life of the members seemed concen- 
trated in those fleshless yellow fingers 
of the left hand, which tapped rest- 
lessly upon the lid of a small box 
within reach. 

An awkward silence fell, mere vacu- 
ity, which Justin sought to fill with 
some murmured commonplace. The 
other was not attending, was insensible 
to the solecism and broke into a sec- 
ond soliloquy. “Damme, the fellow has 
worn well, dev'lish well! Ye are stand- 
ing the climate better than any of 
us,” he pursued, rousing, and address- 
ing his visitor directly and clearly as 
one addresses a foreigner. “Tis not 
your liver that is taking ye Home. 
Lucky dog! Ye were always a fellow 
of careful habits. Well, the mess had 
its laugh, but ‘tis your turn to-day— 
at what is left of us.” 

Justin bowed with a grave little 
smile, attentive and watchful, but said 
nothing. He had no small-talk, nor 
desired to prolong the interview. He 
had arranged his cushions at his host’s 
left hand, not too near: the room was 
large, hot, and empty of furniture. He 
observed with some surprise that the 
punkah hung motionless. He was 
amazed at the change in his late colo- 
nel, but hoped that he was success- 
fully concealing his astonishment. 
The man was altered out of knowl- 
edge. He had come unprepared for 
such disguise. Not alone the beard, 
but the hair, white as old-age and long 
as a woman's, seemed extraordinary in 
one whom he had known as the most 
point device exponent of the military 
mode of his day. i 

Travis had adopted the native habit 
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—loose trousers, cummerbund, and 
voluminous silken jacket. 

With Justin it was a fundamental 
conception that an Englishman in the 
East should respect his blood, and 
that declension to the native standard 
of morals was petty treason to the 
Company whose salt he ate. The 
man refused on principle to conde- 
scend in meats, dress, or manners, 
“Depend on't,” he had once said, pro- 
voked to speak out by finding a sub- 
altern chewing betel, “you won't con- 
ciliate these people by sinking to their 
level. They appreciate caste; let us 
maintain our own, one equally above 
Brahmin and Muslim.” He was one 
of the few who never wore mufti, who 
would have as soon accepted dustoor 
upon a regimental contract as ridden 
with the short stirrup, and would have 
only relinquished his queue with his 
life. 

To such a precisian the spectacle 
presented by Colonel Travis was de- 
plorable. The fellow had let himself go. 

The sensitive vanity of the déclassé 
was conscious of his guest’s tacit dis- 
approval, and resented it whilst en- 
dorsing its justice. The man felt his 
ground giving: he had lured his old 
subordinate to his house for a _ pur- 
pose of his own, but had mismanaged 
the piece badly; here, at the rising of 
the curtain, the other filled the centre 
of the stage, whilst his own pretension 
to the leading part was discounted by 
the costume of his choice, and his hec- 
toring to the weak impertinence of a 
native. 

“Damn it!” he muttered in his 
beard, “I should have known better; a 
fellow in his shirt-tails can’t stand up 
to uniforms even in private.” 

In a word, he saw himself as he 
was, and his enemy as he might have 
been: one of those men who carry 
their middle-age so easily—the sort 
that throws off or pulls through illness 
to which fellows of bulkier physique 
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succumb; a man with unsuspected re- 
serves of endurance at call, who had 
repeatedly worn down younger and 
more muscular men upon the march, 
until at length “Justin's luck” had be- 
come a proverb with his mess. 

“Ye don’t answer me, I say! (Why 
the devil can’t he speak?)” snarled the 
sick man with the sudden impatience 
of an invalid. “I asked ye why ye 
have come to see me, eh?” (He had 
asked nothing of the sort, but was 
unaware that the question which was 
puzzling him had not passed his lips.) 

“I beg your pardon; I assure you I 
did not catch what ye said. Silk 
scrapes so, ye know. Why ?—well— 
my dear sir, because ye sent for me. 
Why else?’ 

“That's so; I did, begad,” muttered 
the other. 

“And now that I'm here what can I 
do for ye, or rather, what d’ye want 
me to do for ye?” 

The distinction savored of fineness, 
but the speaker was constitutionally 
wary; also he knew his man. 

“"Twas monstrous good of ye to 
come,” said the other, fencing the 
question., “Considering the terms we 
have been upon, I never thought to 
see ye under my roof. My roof!” 
His eye roved over.the walls and floor: 
a slipper too small for a man’s use 
lay in a corner. “Custom of the coun- 
try, Justin, but ’tis the very devil. Ye 
did well to stick to your bachelor quar- 
ters; what with the women, and the 
children (what on earth is a gentleman 
to do with a brown family at Home? 
—or here?) and the debts (this place is 
mortgaged for more than it will ever 
fetch. That is why the sowkar fellow 
don’t foreclose). Ye’ll be saying 
‘What has the man done with the pa- 
godas? Phew! they simply went. You 
are going Home, they tell me” (a keen, 
veiled glance went after the words), 
“but there’s no going Home for me: 
the only way out of it is to die of it, 
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sir: yes, die out of it and cheat the 
And that is what I’m doing 
as fast as I can.” His voice slowed 
down to a husky whisper, his face 
turned from his visitor, his hand went 
creeping out to that box upon the ta- 
ble within reach. Justin, with pity in 
his fine face, saw what was coming, 
and frowned slightly as his comrade of 
other years, his commanding officer 
and enemy since, swallowed the drug 
which had ruined him, but without 
which he was now incapable of con- 
ecentrated thought or continuous con- 
versation. 

In another minute he was another 
man: his eye filled, his voice gathered 
volume, there seemed less languor or 
more purpose in his attitude. 

“Why did ye come?” he asked again: 
and this time there was a depth of 
crafty undertone which did not alto- 
gether escape the man he addressed. 

“Are Plassy men getting so com- 
mon?” began Justin, but the other 
broke in: 
“Pélasi? 


sharks. 


I’m not quite the last. 
There’s Rumbold. You are to carry 
his despetches, I hear. He must have 
granted you an interview. You will 
have sate at his table, or will to-night 
before sailing? I thought as much!— 
and will drink his wine (as Stuart 
drank Pigot’s the night he betrayed 
him). Your pardon; no offence! O 
yes, Rumbold is a Pélasi man, took his 
wound there. When he offers ye his 
hand presently, will it feel sticky? 
Mind ye, there's Pigot blood between 
the fingers. Ye know it!” with sudden 
heat which as suddenly cooled. “Ah, 
Pélasi; yes, I was there.” He drew 
deeper breath and for the moment 
looked almost noble. “You came out 
later, Wandewash was your first af- 
fair.” Justin nodded. “But, Pélasi; 
there was never another battle like 


that in our time, or in any other, 
"Twas the beginning of it all. 
but we did 


surely. 
Hotter affairs perhaps, 
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know the odds and we didn’t know the 
niggers wouldn't fight. And, as ye 
are thinking, we need not backbite one 
another, for there’s mighty few of us 
left. Twenty years of the climate 
plays the deuce with a man’s constitu- 
(It hasn't touched his, begad!) 
Ye are pitying me. I swear I will not 
be pitied: d’ye hear me? Tut—tut! 
Your pardon’s begged, ’tis part of my 
complaint—physical, purely physical. 
A damnable habit, this, ye are think- 
ing,” he tapped the box, “and the fel- 
low is a slave to it, a man that was 
once a fine soldier, but, damme, what 
would ye have me do? It will be the 
death of me, I grant ye; but to swear 
off is past mortal endurance. (Does 
he think I’ve not tried that he looks 
at me like that?) I learned the trick 
from him, a man if ever the Almighty 
made one, but it gripped him; I’m told 
he’s dying.” 

Justin divined that he spoke of 
Clive, and that he had not heard of his 
death. The invalid seemed exciting 
himself, talking against time, nerving 
himself for a task to which he found 
himself unequal. There was nothing 
for Justin but to await the man’s 
pleasure: he had his own hand to play 
later. 

“There were sixteen of us at the 
council of war in the tope before the 
action,” muttered Travis. “As junior 
I had spoken first. ‘Attack at once!’ 
was my word. Coote smacked his 
thigh and backed me when his turn 
came, but the Chief was cold. Fifty- 
three heavy bullock-guns served by 
French are brutalky heavy odds 
against six little brass field pieces.” 

Still Justin waited and watched for 
an opening. How the man Had fallen! 
It was three years since Colone! 
Travis had sent in his papers. Not a 
day too soon; a day sooner would have 
been better for a reputation which 
had then escaped the smirch of a dis- 
tressing failure of nerve upon the occa- 


tion. 
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sion of a Moharrum riot; a failure sud- 
den, abject, irrecoverable, such as lies 
in wait for the victims of the drug. 
Since that day the regiment had never 
beheld the face of its former com- 
mandant. 

That Justin had seen nothing of him 
meanwhile was not surprising. It 
Was many years since the men had 
been upon any but service terms. 
They had messed together, fought and 
marched in company without exchang- 
ing a word that was not demanded by 
the exigencies of their duties. All this 
had been notorious to their subalterns 
and colleagues who had amused them- 
selves with watching Travis’s bitter 
but impotent malice, and the cool, def- 
erential displeasure with which Justin 
held his enemy at arm’s-length. The 
trouble, whatever it was, had begun 
when the men were subalterns, had 
continued whilst they commanded op- 
posite wings, and in no way had 


abated when one was promoted to the 
coloneley, nor when that brief period 


of command had closed in disgrace. 

Whatever had been the opinion of 
the mess in the old days, the sympathy 
of his fellows had for long been ac- 
corded to the man who in a difficult 
position had borne himself with dig- 
nity, and had never been known to 
speak ill ‘of a persistent traducer. 

“Yes, I sent for ye—(didn’t think 
for a moment he’d come, though)—sent 
for ye, Justin, to ask ye a plain ques- 
tion—or it might run to two.” 

It was coming then, coming at last. 
Major Justin’s eye was upon his in- 
terrogator. He signified by a grave, 
silent inclination. 

“Why didn’t ye send your cartel? 
The mess expected it of ye?” 

“Neither you nor I, Travis, have at 
all times governed ourselves according 
to the opinion of the mess.” 

Travis’s eye contracted, he sucked 
in his moustache. (“A compliment 
paid to himself and a back-hander for 
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me. He was always my master in re- 
partee, damn him!”’) he muttered; ther 
aloud, “I repeat, why didn’t ye send 
me your friend?” 

“When?” 

“When! he says ‘when.’ Curse ye, 
sir, ye shall not fence my question! 
When, indeed! Well, after Wande- 
wash.” 

“The circumstances of that affair, 
Colonel Travis——” began Justin, 
weighing his words; but the other took 
him up impetuously. 

“The circumstances of that affair 
are not unknown to me, sir. You 
saved my life. Have I ever repudi- 
ated the service? That I bitterly re- 
sented it, and do still resent it, is be- 
side the mark. Enough that ye put it 
out of my power to send my friend to 
you. But I had given ye ample occa- 
sion before that affair, and have, as I 
think, given ye enough since, to justify 
ye in seeking, or seizing, or making— 
have it your own way—a path out of 
an impossible position. And now ye 
are going Home. (The fellow thinks 
to see her!)—and will see Mer.” The 
voice ran up into head-notes, the face 
grew distorted with passion, the fin- 
gers of the left hand contracted, but 
the hidden right hand, which Justin 
now suspected to be paralyzed, lay mo- 
tionless under its wraps. 

“Her—her,” he repeated himself 
with a smack of the lip and facial con- 
tortions painful to witness. 

“Colonel Travis,” interrupted Justin, 
rising, “I have entered your house at 
your particular request, upon a mat- 
ter of business—you expressly wrote 
‘business.’ But there are matters 
which I cannot and will not discuss 
with ye.” 

“You shall, sir. 
me on the Gospels 
neither-——” 

“Not another word, sir——” 

“Neither see the woman nor com- 
municate——” 


You shall pledge 
that ye will 
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” 


“I beg to wish ye a good-day,” in- 
terposed Justin rapidly, his hand upon 
the hanging chick in the doorway. 

“Cross that threshold at your peril, 
sir. I mean it!’ cried the sick man, 
with a kind of breathless savagery, sit- 
ting suddenly up and whipping a pis- 
tol from under that shaw] with his 
hitherto concealed right hand. “She 
is my wife still,” covering his man 
with his weapon at the toise. “Swear! 
I say, swear! Down on your knees, 
sir. I'll give ye whilst I count five. 
One—two—three! Swear, ye fool!... 
or I blow the brains out of your head 
—four—fi——"" 

The explosion in that confined 
space seemed to lift the ceiling; 
smoke filled the room, through which 
Justin, still standing, saw his would-be 
murderer drop the smoking barrel and 
wring his pistol-hand with a gesture 
of pain for a moment ere he snatched 
a phial from beneath his pillow. He 
divined that the man was about to de- 
stroy himself. In two strides he was 
beside the couch and had taken the 
phial from the nerveless fingers that 
held it, and was bending over his en- 
emy. The wretch fell back, bleating 
hoarsely: “Let me die! You are the 
better man—always were. Ye have 
me all round. To miss such a mark! 
—overcharged, of course; the thing 
threw high and has gone near to break- 
ing my wrist.” He lay back gasping 
and whimpering, a deplorable specta- 
ele. Justin, standing over him, had 
released his enemy’s wrist; straighten- 
ing his back, he drew three long 
breaths, collecting himself and count- 
ing. When his voice was steady 
enough he spoke. 

“Travis, listen to me, recollect your- 
self, sir; I have news for ye. Is it 
possible that ye have not heard? 
Have ye no correspondent in England? 
None? Good God! Then ye did not 
know that your wife has been dead 
these twelve months.” 
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The speaker's voice, well governed 
as it was, had a husky break in it; 
but his eye carried conviction. 

“Dead? What d’ye mean? How? 
When? Begad, a minute back I'd 
not have taken it from ye. Dead? 
Are ye sure? But why didn’t ye say 
so before I fired?” 

“You would not have believed me; 
ye own as much. But I knew it, and 
besides——” 

“Besides what? Ye saw my hand 
shaking? It was that. The fellow 
sees what a wreck of a thing I am got 
to, and prefers to stand his chance, 
begad!—He was safer so than on the 
move, by the Lord! And I could snuff 
a eandle with the hair-trigger in my 
time.” 

Justin looked down upon this specta- 
cle of ulcerated vanity with disgust. 
What held him there? It would seem 
that he had something to ask in- his 
turn, and that the moment for asking 
it had come. 

Nineteen men out of twenty would 
have been hurried by emotion into 
hasty action of some sort by such an 
outrage as this to which he had been 
subjected. He had been enormously 
surprised, and his pulses were still 
hammering, for even an old _ soldier, 
habituated to the ruses and night 
alarms of eastern warfare, cannot look 
into a loaded barrel for five seconds 
without a shock; but the resolution 
which had held him rigid before that 
barrel, lest by rash movement he 
should convert to a catastrophe what 
he hoped was but a threat, kept him 
steady in the dangerous moment of re- 
action. He saw his game clearly now; 
reproaches would spoil all; he was ex- 
periencing the elation of the player 
who sees that a slip of his opponent 
has given him mate in three moves. 

Vacant apathy had followed the an- 
guish of chagrin. The crash of the 
discharge had been succeeded by the 
breathless silence of a listening house- 
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hold, encroached upon now by the 
stealthy rustle of approaching gar- 
ments and the pit-a-pat of unshod feet: 
the chicks were separated by brown 
fingers, but Justin gave no heed to 
anything but the supine figure upon 
the charpoy moving uneasily beneath 
his eye. 

“Go now in the devil’s name! I 
have failed again. I always do fail 
where you come in; always have. Now 
go. Isn't it enough to have scored the 
last trick of the rubber? ‘Tisn’t like 
you, Justin, to stand there watching 
me wriggle like a  breken-backed 
snake. Be off, I say; tell any tale ye 
like to the Fort; say I was drunk, or 
had taken drugs (ye saw me take the 
stuff); tell °em I am mad, if ye like: 
only go! Ye were a fool te come here 
to tempt me; ‘twas all I wanted ye 
for. 

“But not all I want of you. Come, 
Travis, yell admit ye owe me some- 
thing. I had hoped when _ your 
message came—had fancied—'fore 
Heaven, man, I find it hard to refer 
to her in your presence. She is with 
God. What of the children?” 

“Yours?” whispered the other with 
the spite of a chained fiend. 

Justin’s mouth tightened for an in- 
stant, but as soon relaxed. “That 
stab comes twenty years too late. You 
ean't hurt me, man, nor her any more. 
Ye know that I know; and I know 
that you know; why keep up the pre- 
tence?” 

“Jealousy, my 
whined the other. 

“There were children when ye sent 
her home, a boy and a baby girl. 
They'll be grown-up by this, though 
‘tis hard to believe it. What have ye 
done—what are ye doing for them? 
Come, there is yet time; take the right- 
hand turn at this last, and permit me 
to help ye." 

“You?” Those rugged black brows 
lifted in sheer amazement; the ques- 


infernal jealousy,” 
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tion, considered as a word, was un- 
promising, but the tone raised Justin’s 
hopes. 

“And why not I?” 

“But ‘tis incredible. 
mean——” 

“But ‘tis just what I do mean. I 
ask ye to believe that it shall be my 
duty, my pleasure, my privilege to 
seek them out; yes, I'll say it—as their 
poor dead mother’s early friend, 
Travis—to assist them, if they need it. 
And if you, even now, Travis, would 
use me as your servant—in this par- 
ticular, mind, in_ this’ particular. 
Think man, otherwise I come to them 
unavouched, a stranger; but a line 
from you, some personal trinket, a sig- 
net with your crest’ for the lad; your 
sword; money if you are able—they 
may be in want.” 

The men’s eyes met in a long look; 
the Major’s overcame. He knew that 
he had scored again. 

“"Pon my life, Justin, ye are the 
most wonderful fellow in India; I rob 
ye of ‘a 

“Say no more, Travis, I beg!” cried 
the conqueror, with low vehemence, 
his lips a-tremble. 

“But I will say it. Have not I led 
ye the devil of a life; aye, for twenty 
years; kept ye back in the service; in- 
jured your name?” 

“No, Travis, not that.” 

“But I did my worst. Jealousy, 
sheer jealousy! Yes, and inveigled ye 
to this room and sent a bullet point- 
blank at your head. (And he stands 
there and asks me to appoint him 
trustee for the children. My God!)” 

“And you will do it.” 

“Gad, then, I suppose I must,” 
whimpering weakly. “Give—Gi—” the 
capacity for connected speech was eb- 
bing from him, the dim eye roved, the 
hand went exploring in the direction 
of that fatal box. 

“What, again?” protested Justin, 
dreading a second resort to opium; but 
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the other lay gasping and collapsed as 
if at the point of death. It was of 
the first necessity that he should live 
through the next ten minutes. The 
shuttered room seemed stifling him: 
his guest glanced at the idle punkah. 

“No use she stopped it 

to listen better,” whispered the 
ostensible master of the house with 
scarcely moving lips. “If I mayn’t 
have my drug, give me my dram,” he 
pleaded, indicating the bottle. 

Justin, wary as. ever, drew the 
stopper and sniffed; the peculiar aroma 
of aniseed reassured him: it was na- 
tive-made rack. Travis gulped the 
spirit, smacked his lips feebly, and 
was presently as much of a man again 
as he ever would be. 

“See here, Justin, ye must know, for 
’tis servants’ gup, that I’m a squeezed 
lime. That prize money? the mohurs? 
Gone! This woman keeps me, not I 
her: the land, this bungalow, and all 
that’s on it, are’ hers; or, well, his who 
can first get in and keep in when I’m 
gone, as I shall be presently.” 

“Man, where’s your nest-egg?” asked 
Justin bluntly, who ‘had listened to 
this sort of thing from dying lips be- 
fore in his time, and judged by the 
penitent’s shifty eye that it was with 
him as with others: there would be at 
the Ca Sao Thomé some secret hoard 
well hidden from dusky housemates, 
but available for momentary use at a 
pinch. 

“(Must I trust this fellow?)” Travis 
muttered into his beard. “(It seems 
so.) D’ye see that brace of pistols on 
the wall there?” He caught his 
breath with an eye on the hanging 
chick in the doorway. “They should 
be cased, of course, but I like ‘em bet- 
ter so; they’ve hung there this many 
years; handy, ye understand. Native 
servants all thieves. Well,” a long 


pause, “ye may take ’em to the chil- 
dren from their father.” 
Justin glanced across the room. The 


weapons were holster arms of the or- 
dinary service pattern of the day; he 
lifted them from their hooks and 
weighed them in hand in_ turn, 
watched furtively by the other from 
under drooping lids, his purpose al- 
ready wavering. 

“For her children, one apiece, as 
they are, mind, as they are,” the in- 
valid gasped breathlessly, pinning 
himself to a purpose he feared to fall 
back from, and already to all appear- 
ances far down the hill there is no re- 
climbing, but in reality simulating 
greater weakness than he felt. 

“These,” said Justin with meaning, 
“are loaded. I am in a borrowed sad- 
dle this afternoon, a civilian’s saddle, 
without holsters. Will ye send these 
to my——” 

“T will not, sir. Have I not this 
moment committed them to your owu 
hand? What the devil e” 

The Major laid the weapons upon 
the foot of the charpoy. “Ye must 
trust me, Travis. What are the 
charges?” 

The sick man agonized dumbly for a 
minute. It was the bringing to the 
birth of the most shameful secret of a 
shameful life. 

“Gems,” said he evasively; “just 
gems, nothing more.” 

“Not the lost loot—the Bexwara 
loot?” said Justin just above a whis- 
per, and tingling, for this touched his 
own honor, and the honor of his regi- 
ment. The question jumped from him, 
the final result of long, unconscious 
brain-work upon his part, and when it 
fell from his lips was as great a sur- 
prise to himself as to the man whom 
he questioned. He would have called 
it an inspiration. 

“Confound ye! No! Certainly not! 
How dare ye insult me!” replied 
Travis, making some futile effort to as- 
sert himself; but under ‘the dreadful, 
unwincing scrutiny of the eyes of the 
man upon whom he had years before 
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vainly sought to fasten the stigma of 
his own theft, his nerve finally failed. 
Some heart trouble made him clutch 
his breast and gasp feebly for relief. 
He believed himself in the article of 
death; the whole inner structure of de- 
ceit broke up with him; necessity to 
confess to some one was the one over- 
powering sensation. The pang passed; 
he lay white and collapsed; his eyes 
opened and met Justin’s with a new 
expression. “Gad, I’m too far gone to 
keep it up any longer. Some of the 
stuff might be; and then again it isn't. 
Yes, then, yes!” heaving his secret off 
his bosom. “Have it your own way if 
it pleases ye to clear yourself at the 
expense of a dying brother officer!” 

“Travis!” 

“O, you'll be a rich man now, worth 
a plum. ‘Tis all yours; there isn't a 
man in the present officers’ mess, nor 
a sergeant, nor a private who was in 
that affair, only you and I. Take the 
beastly things and keep them if ye 
will, but keep your mouth shut until 
I'm gone.” 

“Travis, how could ye? No, I'm not 
thinking of myself. I was able, praise 
God, to clear myself. That charge 
never stuck as some of yours did 
(none permanently though, all forgot- 
ten). But this wasn’t like you; think, 
the regiment——” 

“Don’t look like that! Take your 
eyes off me, sir, I tell ye! Our fel- 
lows? They took their chances, I took 
mine. They are dead and gone, every 
man jack of them. (Oh, I give ye my 
word I’ve kept count.) The affair lies 
between our two selves. Besides, 
these are not merely the N’wab’s State 
housings; it is less simple. Some of 
the stones I came by fairly, some of 
the others I passed one at a time when 
on leave in Calcutta. I made a mixed- 
up matter of it from policy. I swear I 
could not separate the things now my- 
self, nor could any man living. Ye 
must take to the business as it stands: 
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keep the stuff or hand it over to the 
brats.” ° 

Justin paced the length of the room 
softly, his hands behind his back, con- 
sidering his position and duty in the 
light of this amazing revelation. The 
pistols lay where he had placed them. 
The wretch upon the charpoy mut- 
tered on and on. “The grandest jew- 
els, Rutnapura gems, Mysore carbun- 
cles, and some pigeon-blood Burmese, 
the finest of all. There’s more than 
one six-carat stone among them, but 
I've never dared offer them to a sow- 
kar by way of raising money on them: 
too many of ‘em are named stones, 
known by repute, at any rate, to every 
goldsmith’s bazaar in Southern India. 
Paris the only market for ‘em; and 
how was I to get away without ready 
money? up to my eyes in 
debt since I was a subaltern. I swear 
I've applied for long leave a dozen 
times, or thought about it; but some 
damned thing came between every 
time. See now, over a year ago I 
thought all my plans were laid: but 
just in the very nick that infernal kite 
Rumbold swoops upon the French fac- 
tories; no Paris for me! Then my 
heart gave out, and here you have me. 

“The Colonel shouldn't have shown 
‘em to us—you and me, you remember, 
none else. The sight of that big ruby, 
the ‘Heart of Rama’ the natives call 
it (tis there somewhere; I’ve not dared 
to look at it for years past)—the very 
glow of the thing, I say, was enough 
to turn the head of an archbishop. 
But it didn’t turn mine, at first, that is. 
‘Put them under guard, sir,’ I said (ye 
remember), but the fool must needs 
keep them in his quarters over-night, 
the N'’wab’s house, a ramshackle na- 
tive palace. “The best guard for stuff 
like this,’ says he, ‘is to let no one 
know ye have it.’ 

“Poor Challoner! dead on his bed 
next morning, a frightful object, a 
pitch-plaster over his mouth and a 
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knife-wound in his heart; and the loov 
gone. Not a soul of us had heard a 
sound, not a sentry had seen any one, 
pass the lines. You remember how 
we turned the place upside-down, but 
found nothing.” 

“How then?’ asked Justin, turning 
upon his heel. 

“I'm coming to it. Ye shall know 
everything; and when ye do ye shall 
judge whether I, or the man ye are to 
dine with to-night, comes out best; 
there’s no blood between my fingers; 
I never harmed any man but yourself. 
Loot? What is loot? I'll take my oath 
that the stuff in those barrels was 
come by more cleanly than Pigot’s big 
diamond that he bragged so about, or 
those mortgages that cost him his life. 
Listen now. (The loot was gone, ab- 
solutely gone. Ye admit so much?) I 
had taken my turn at rounds that 
night. A white full moon it was, an 
impossible time for surprise or rob- 
bery: it made us all careless. One 
could see a jackal cross the road at a 
hundred paces; the brute’s coat might 
not show, but his shadow did, skating 
on the white as black as ink. It 
struck me that our horse-lines were 
restless. The beasts had had a hard 
day of it and should have been quiet, 
yet here one and there another blew, 
half arose, and lay down again. Then 
one near the well got to his feet with 
a plunge and snorted; I heard him lash 
out, his shee shone in the moon like 
silver, and the blow sounded dull, as 
if it had got home. There’s something 
wrong, thought I, and went to see. 
There, close to the brute’s heels lay a 
man, flat upon his face, as he had been 
caught by the hoof whilst wriggiing 
down the line upon his belly in the 
shadow cast by the horses. He was 


stone dead, his temple driven in, stark 
naked, greased all over, a professional 
thief, as I took it, a bichri between his 
teeth, and close by his hand a little 
tight 


bundle—these. The Bexwara 


loot, yell say. But were they? That 
is exactly the point. There ye have 
it. The regiment had lost something, 
I own; and I had found something, I'll 
admit. Mind ye, ‘twas impossible to 
identify; the thief had broken every- 
thing out of its setting, ye remember. 
‘Twas a parcel no bigger than a goose- 
egg, just loose stones; and whose? 
Tell me that! That was precisely the 
question. You might have answered 
it in one way, I answered it in an- 
other. I took that dead nigger by his 
top-knot, dragged him two steps to the 
well-side, and dropped him in. The 
stones were mine, and they are mine. 
Give them to me. I’ve changed my 
mind, I tell ye.” 

The miserable wretch had slipped 
back to his normal self: half arising, 
he made a feeble snatch at the pistols 
where they lay at his feet; but another 
spasm seized him, he fell back gasp- 
ing; the attack passed, he lay pant- 
ing. 

Justin, without replying, was trying 
pens; the other, regaining self-controi, 
nodded. 

“Ye play for safety. I don’t blame 
ye. An authority is what you want; 
word it your own way, but make it 
irrevocable, for there’s a devil on the 
watch behind that chick, and there'll 
be seven at my elbow directly. (Pon 
my soul, I doubt it he wins clear of the 
bungalow as it is; he won't if they 
have an inkling of what be carries.) 
Be quick with it, man, and make sure 
work, for the yellow Jezebel that owns 
me will twist the whole story out of 
me to-night, and I shall find myself 
denying everything I’ve told ye, peti- 
tioning the Governor, memorializing 
the Honorable Court by the next mail: 
so make it a tight deed of gift, and be 
quick, man, quick, for I’m sinking.” 

Justin did not reply; his pen moved 
sedately; the result lay boldly legible, 
free from blot or interlineation. He 
read: “I, Maurice Fane Travis, late 
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colonel of the Honble. East India Com- 
pany’s thirty-ninth regiment of foot, 
herewith give and make over abso- 
lutely and irrevocably, of my own free 
will and motion, to Wade Justin, ma- 
jor of the above regiment, two pistols 
with their charges, supposed to be 
gems, but at this time of giving unex- 
amined and unverified by the said Jus- 
tin, to have and to hold, use, convert, 
sell, exchange, or realize, as he may 
think fit, in trust for my two children 
lawfully begotten of my late wife, 
Agatha Travis, born Draycott; to wit, 
Draycott Sigismund Travis and Susan 
Agatha Travis, or the survivor of 
them, in equal shares, or, failing either 
of them, to the Honorable Court of 
Directors of the East India Company; 
and this deed I execute at my own 
house called the Casa Sao Thomé, near 
to Fort St. George, Madras City, this 
14th day of June in the year of our 
Lord 1778.” He read it slowly 
through to his man aloud. 

“Now, Travis, your name to this.” 
He offered the pen. 

“Gad, Justin, ye should have been 
something better than a major of foot. 
What a headpiece! and ’tis me ye have 
to thank. Clive would have sent ye 
on political service once, but I put 
my spoke in. This must be witnessed, 
ye are saying? He poised the quili 
doubtfully, but Justin’s prompt initia- 
tive left him no time for repentance. 
In response to his clap there was a 
scuffing behind the curtain as of an 
eavesdropper rising from the floor; the 
hangings rustled; a woman filled the 
doorway, tall and stout, bold-eyed and 
sullen and but half-veiled—no woman 
of the south, but a pure-blood Rohilla, 
stolen years since in some Mahratta 
raid, a promoted slave since. At her 
master’s bidding she approached and 
was told what was required of her. 

“What is he making thee do?’ she 
asked insolently, hardly caring to hold 
in place with her teeth the pretence of 


a veil. Her black eyes moving from 
host to guest in doubt, rested at length 
upon the paper; she pouted; her brown, 
many-ringed fingers twitched. 

“Have a care; she will tear it.” said 
her master softly, but, as he spoke, the 
woman pounced; Justin, forewarned, 
adroitly caught her wrists; she flung 
herself upon the floor shrieking. 

“What am I, and what have I done 
that my lord hates me, then? What 
is it that he is giving to this Kaffir? 
Ai! ai! light of my eyes, hast thou not 
told me a thousand times that he is 
sheitan? Is there not blood between 
your houses? Is this not he of whom 
my lord talks in his sleep, whom he 
curses when drunk? Has it not been 
‘knife him!’ ‘shoot him! ‘poison him! 
‘strangle him! all these years? And 
now, whilst my lord lies here weaker 
than a new-dropped kid, this budmash 
rides to his door and strides in boldly 
and bids him sign his living away, and 
calls me—me—to set my signet to the 
theft! Thou knowest the house is 
mine, and the other houses, and the 
garden beside the tank, and the small 
field with the well: all mine!” She 
domestic details, until 

“Sign?” she shrieked, 


rushed into 
breath failed. 
“I will cut off my hand first!” and 
struggled lithely, snapping at the re- 
straining fingers with  betel-stained 
teeth. 

Justin, as ill-placed as a guest might 
be, turned to his host a glance of mute 
reproach, and detected a fleeting smile 
of cynical amusement flicker beneath 
the moustache before the man aroused 
himself to turn upon his housemate a 
jet of vile abuse. 

“Fool, beast, daughter of a noseless 
mother, low-caste Afghan! did not I 
buy thee, a starved little slut, from 
an up-country horse-dealer for a spav- 
ined Gulf Arab and a keg of Govern- 
ment powder? One word more of this 
and I will sell thee to grind dhall for a 
black Malabari Jew!” 
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The paroxysm subsided; she listened 
through her sniffs to a brief impera- 
tive order, couched in vernacular 
terms of untranslatable vigor, and pre- 
pared herself to obey. Her master, 
seeing her hesitate, deigned to protest, 
as Justin saw when the man upon the 
charpoy joined his finger-tips above his 
heart and flung them wide again with 
an oath. Not that the woman be- 
lieved him; crouched upon the matting, 
her shoulders still heaving, her cloudy 
eyes exploring her master’s face, it 
was plain that she thought him lying, 
but, feeble as he seemed, who could 
gauge the limits of his authority? Not 
a curtained woman, who in her time 
had seen high-handed doings behind 
the purdah, and was not prepared to 
push matters to extremes with this 
strange, fierce, white lord of hers. 
There had been a shot but a minute 
before—fired by whose hand? and at 
whom? The .smell of gunpowder 
smoke still hung, in the room and 
frightened her, for, east or west, a 
woman is afraid of a gun. She trem- 
bled in the presence of the unknown. 

In a word, race told; her sex and 
a servile life hampered her will as her 
sari clogged her limbs. Getting to her 
knees, she inked the bezel of her 
thumb-ring, and impressed the paper 
as directed by Justin's finger. 

“Go, now, my heart,” murmured 
Travis. She arose and went, hanging 
her head like a whipped -child and 
sulkily dragging her feet. 

Once more, and for the last time, 
the men looked into one another's 
faces. It was Travis who broke the 
silence. 

“You have never asked me why. Ye 
have the right to ask——” 

“T’ll not pretend to misunderstand 
ye, Travis, but why distress yourself 
further? Ye have made amends; ye 
are ill and low. I freely forgive ye.” 

But, begad, I'll not be forgiven by 
any man alive, sir, and ye_ shall 


know. “Twas jealousy, my  con- 
founded jealousy; but had I no excuse 
for . 

“Stop man, I beg.” 

“Ye loved her.” 

Justin winced at the thrust as he 
had not winced at the shot. The pa- 
per he was folding shook, nis eyes 
blinked rapidly, his lips were sucked 
in and held for a moment, then he 
was himself once more, and spoke. 

“T did, and do,” he murmured in ac- 
cents that seemed to trickle from his 
very heart. 

“Yes, Agatha married the wrong 
man—the wrong man!” muttered 
Travis, with black brows drawn down 
over closed eyes. 

There was silence in the room be- 
fore the other spoke again. 

“Travis, I am waited for; I must be 
going, but, before I go, touch my 
hand. I have my confession to make 
too: I did not know it until this min- 
ute; but I do believe I have been hat- 
ing ye.” 

“Singular way of showing it,” whis- 
pered the other with an infinite weari- 
ness as the hands met that had not 
met for twenty years. 

Justin arose; it was time for him to 
be gone. Strange for a man who had 
lived so frugally, and knew himself to 
be as poor as he knew himself to be, 
to have refused two fortunes within an 
hour, a bribe and a gift, and to have 
had a third confided to him in trust. 

At the compound gateway he 
walked into the arms of Old Chisholm 
leading a band of his household armed 
with lathi and tulwar to the rescue of 
his friend, precisely as his father, in 
like emergency, would have gathered 
and led his tail. 

“The Lor’rd be thankit!’ exclaimed 
the old fellow piously; “I opined... 
I heard ...I suspeckit the warst.” 
He paused, out of breath with his 
haste, and wiped steaming brows. 
“Yer ghorah-wallah here gave us the 
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‘They are shooting my sahib,’ 


alairm. 
says he; so I juist raised ma people 





and pit ma best fit foremost 

“A thousand thanks, old friend! 
‘Twas like you. I appreciate it none 
the less that it happens to be needless. 
Ibn Ali has nerves; a goed horse-boy, 
but——” he treated the man to a 
warning look. 

“But the shot, man?” 

“Who says there was a shot? I 
seem to have missed that part of the 
performance, or it missed me. A shot, 
was there? I have forgot the shoot- 
ing.” He had the old man by the arm, 
and was getting him off the premises 


as he spoke. There should be no 
scandal. 
“Forgot?” cried the other incredu- 


lously. “Weel, ‘tis nae affair o’ mine 
as to whilk fired at wha. 
Forgot? Ye, at least, cairrit nae airms. 
*Tis easy to see that ye are nae hielan’- 
man; we ha’ena the trick o’ forgetting 
(or forgiving) ayont the hielan’ line. 
Man, Justin, ye had a braw convenient 
memory!” 

“For a friend, Mr. Chisholm, and 
for the children of a friend.” 

“T haf nane, waur’s the luck!” 

“I was not thinking of yourself at 
the moment, old friend, but of the lit- 
tle laddie and lassie who sailed sixteen 
years ago with that man’s wife. He 
is bedridden, he is far gone in his 
drugs, testy and fractious and suspi- 
cious, let us say. Shall we lose our- 
selves in wonder at that?” 
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“But the shot, man?” 

“Well, the shot, if there were a 
shot—am I the worse? Suppose some- 
thing went off, will it be the first time 
that I have been under fire? Nor 
shall it be the last by many, as I hope, 


for the Company has not seen the 
back of me yet.” 

“The villain!” 

“But the children, Chisholm. Lis- 


ten! I have news for them, a message 
from their father, his first, as I think; 
and with what sort of grace should I 
deliver it if I had spent my last hours 
here in laying informations, suing out 
process, which, as ye know very well, 
I have not time to prosecute? Or 
would ye have me asking for protec- 
tion, of which I stand in no kind of 
need ? No, Chisholm, it would not 
help me with the son and daughter to 
have blackened the name which they 
must bear.” 

“Ye haf the tongue of the auld ser- 
pent, Justin.” 

“And besides all this, 
shaken hands upon it——” 

“The teffle ye haf? Yer han’!—that’s 
the end o’t.” 

“I hope so. It was what I came to 
the Ca Sao Thomé for; I proposed to 
myself no less.” 

“Major, on my sawl, I thenk ye are 
juist the maist wonderful man in In- 
dia!” 

The Major laughed again, for he 
had heard the same thing quite re- 
cently. 


we have 


(To be continued.) 





SCOTT’S POETRY. 


This is a year of centenaries, and it 
has too many of the legitimate and in- 
evitable order to admit the introduc- 
tion of any that can be accused of be- 
ing fictitious or arbitrary. This is not 
the centenary of Scott. That great 
honor must be disputed between a 





year long past, 1871, amd a year which 
many of us will not live to see, 1932. 
But, without any actual centenary pre- 
tences, there is a reason why 1909 
sends us back to the poetry of Scott. 
Readers of this journal are trained 
to be always looking back a hundred 
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years. The year 1809 was the central 
year of Scott's poetic fame. It be- 
gan with “The Lay” in 1805, reached 
its height with the publication and as- 
tonishing popularity of “Marmion” in 
1808 and 1809, and began to pale in 
1812 before the star of Byron, whicb 
rose with “Childe Harold” in that year. 
During the seven years between 1805 
and 1812 Scott was the visible mon- 
arch of English poetry. His title 
might be disputed in public by the lin- 
gering conservatism of critics trained 
in the school of the eighteenth century, 
and in private by the faith and in- 
sight of the few friends and readers 
who knew what Wordsworth was, and 
what he must before long be known to 
be. But with the general mass of peo- 
ple who read poetry, Scott ruled as un- 
questioned king. He had sounded the 
note for which his world had been all 
unco:*fously waiting, and he had his 
immeuiute, splendid, and well-earned 
reward. 

That was pre-eminently the case in 
1809, during which year purchasers 
were found for six thousand expensive 
quarto copies of “Marmion.” But few 
poets have lost their thrones so rapidly 
as Scott; and he has never been re- 
stored. When Byron, the immediate 
supplanter, fell, it was not before a 
restoration of Scott. The crown of 
poetic popularity was put into com- 
mission, and what he had once en- 
joyed alone Scott had to divide not 
only with Byron but with at least half- 
a-dozen others, with Crabbe and 
Moore, with Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge, with Keats and Shelley. So it 
continued till the beginning of the long 
and undisputed reign of Tennyson, 
which continued till our own day. All 
these poets taught their readers to de- 
mand some things which Scott could 
not give. The result has been that he 
has never recovered, and never can re- 
cover, the position he held in the years 
between Trafalgar and Waterloo. 








Perbaps a part of the explanation, toc 
lies in himself. The royal exile who 
finds another kingdom is the less 
likely to recover his own. The dis- 
puted claims of the poet were forgot- 
ten in the acknowledged sovereignty of 
the author of the Waverley Novels. 
And so it continues to the present 
day. Is ‘there not some resulting in- 
justice to the author of “Marmion”? 
The novelist is greater, no doubt, than 
the poet, but is the poet quite so negli- 
gible as he is commonly thought to be? 
Is there no room for the suggestion 
that “back to Scott’ must be one of 
the mottoes of an attempt to take a 
complete view of English poetry? 

It is the business of poetry, after all, 
to take the whole of life for its prov- 
ince. If that be so, Scott did a part 
of its work which no one before him 
had attempted, and no one since has 
so well performed. He found English 
poetry divided between satire and 
meditation; Dryden, Pope, and Crabbe, 
we may say, standing on one side, 
Gray and Collins, Thomson and Cow- 
per on the other. Besides these there 
was, of course, Milton; but he, then 
as always, is a figure apart, of no 
man’s company, inevitably filling all 
with the sense of a great presence 
amongst them, but forming no school, 
so that the poets who most honored 
and imitated him, such as Cowper and 
Thomson, have no real affinity with 
him. ‘If we put Milton aside, then, 
the field of poetry was entirely occu- 
pied by these two schools, the school 
of lyric and elegiac meditation, and the 
school of the study of manners, of the 
criticism of life, especially that part of 
life which is lived by rich people in 
great cities. But lyrics, elegiacs, and 
satires no more make the whole of 
poetry than introspection and observa- 
tion make the whole of life. There 
remains what used to be thought the 
greatest of all things, and the fittest 
for ‘poetry: there remains action. And 
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part of action is physical action, a 
thing utterly excluded from English 
poetry from the days of Shakespeare 
till those of Scott. Most completely 
was it ignored in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when poets addressed themselves 
almost solely to an intellectual class, 
living a town life spent in talking, 
reading, writing, and society, divorced 
from all kinds of bodily activity. The 
inevitable result is that their poetry 
may envrich or amuse the mind, may 
delight the ear, may console the heart; 
but it can never make the blood run 
faster. It is sedentary poetry, com- 
posed by those who sit and write for 
those who sit and read. And this re- 
mains true to the very end, even after 
Cowper had changed so much else in 
the atmosphere of his century. I- 
deed it is true of that much greater 
innovator, Wordsworth, who had be- 
gun his innovations some years be- 
fore “The Lay of the Last Minstrel” 
astonished the world in 1805. With 
him as with all the rest. poetry re- 
mained a meditation on man, on na- 
ture, and on human life. Into that 
world Scott broke suddenly with ‘The 
Lay” and with “Marmion.” And in a 
moment all the blood in the English 
world ran faster. Poetry leapt at one 
bound out of the silence of the schol- 
ar’s closet, and out of the secrecy of 
the lonely walk, mounted the soldier's 
saddle, climbed the hill with the 
sportsman, ran races in the wind with 
the schoolboy. The poet's triumph 
was visible and instantaneous; was it 
ephemeral? Can that glory be ephe- 
meral which came of a gift of new 
life to thousands who had never till 
then realized that poetry had such 
gifts to give, or that their own lives 
had any poetry in them? Can that be 
an ephemeral power of poetry to which 
brave men, in the moment of danger, 
in the very presence of death, went for 
an inspiring draught of courage and 
endurance and hope? Has any poet, 
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Gray, ever 
great moving a 
his over the 
men as is to be 


and 
and 
power 


except Euripides 
received so 
testimony to 
heart of plain 
found in Lockhart’s story of the scene 


at Torres Vedras? 


In the course of the day when “The 
Lady of the Lake” first reached Sir 
Adam Fergusson, he was posted with 
his company on a point of ground ex- 
posed to the enemy’s artillery, some- 
where no doubt on the lines of Torres 
Vedras. The men were ordered to lie 
prostrate on the ground; while they 
kept that attitude the captain, kneel- 
ing at their head, read aloud the de- 
scription of the battle in Canto VLI., 
and the listening soldiers only inter- 
rupted him by a joyous huzza when- 
ever the French shot struck the bank 
close above them. 


Poetry that can play this part is not 
poetry that can be forgotten. “Deep 
in the general heart of men its power 
survives”; it is secure, not of the 
highest place perhaps, but of a place 
it can never lose. 

That was the first achievement of 
Scott. He recalled poetry to action, 
and men of action to poetry. And this 
not only by his subject, but by his 
manner, his incomparable lucidity, sim- 
plicity, and ease. Pope and Crabbe 
are often difficult to construe; Gray 
and Collins are often difficult to under- 
stand. But the plainest man in the 
world never stumbled at one of 
Scott's sentences, never found his 
thought or language obscure. That is 
a limitation, of course, on one side. It 
is the weakness of Scott that he hardly 
appeals to the intellect at all. People 
who think, and who find thinking at 
once a necessity, a duty, and a pleas- 
ure, are impatient of the easy-going 
thoughtlessness of Scott. Much of his 
poetry seems to suggest that its au- 
thor saw nothing in all the world but 
a pageant, a double pageant of the ex- 
ternal world and of the life of man. 
It is as if he only saw it and never 
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eared to think about it, to go below 
the surface of it, to seek out its inter- 
pretation. One knows the note:— 


The breeze which swept away the 
smoke, 
Round Norham Castle rolled, 
When all the loud artillery spoke 
With lightning-flash and _ thunder- 


stroke. 
As Marmion left the Hold. 
It curl’d not Tweed alone, that 


breeze, . 
For, far upon Northumbrian seas 
It freshly blew, and strong, 
Where from high Whitby’s cloister’d 
pile 
Bound to St. Cuthbert’s Holy Isle 
It bore a bark along. 
Upon the gale she stoop’d her side 
And bounded o’er the swelling tide 
As she were dancing home; 
The merry seamen laugh’d, to see 
Their gallant ship so lustily 
Furrow the green sea-foam. 


It is a poetry that uses its eyes, 
but not its mind. It asks no questions 
and belongs very emphatically to the 
age before responsibility for the’ uni- 
verse was invented. It is an external 
poetry, enjoying its own motion, danc- 
ing with youth and joy, and the open 
air, and the animal pleasure of being 
alive. Obviously it loses much by be- 
ing only that; but after all it is fair 
to remember how much it gains by be- 
ing that. Here is a poetry which is 
not doggerel, and which yet sticks in 
the memory of a schoolboy, a boatman, 
or a private of the Guards, as noth- 
ing else but doggerel would. Here is 
the language of a scholar and a gen- 
tleman, the eye of a poet, the ear of no 
mean master of the art of metre, and 
the result is what a soldier can march 
to and a child understand. That is no 
mean achievement; it is what no one 
since Scott has achieved. Well might 
Scott call himself one “through whose 
head a regiment of horse had been ex- 
ercisiag since he was five years old.” 
In all his most characteristic verse 














there is the sound and stir and color 
of an army on the march. He said 
himself that his poetry had “a hurried 
frankness of ‘composition which 
pleased soldiers, sailors, and young 
people.” But, as Mr. R. H. Hutton 
pointed out when quoting that re- 
mark, it was not only young people. 
Scott’s poetry is, he goes so far as to 
say, almost the only English poetry 
that runs easily in the heads of aver- 
age men; and he tells a story of an old 
man in a London street at night re- 
peating to himseff “Charge, Chester, 
charge!’ when a reply came out of the 
darkness “On Stanley, on,” and _ be- 
tween them the two strangers finished 
the death of Marmion, took off their 
hats to each other, and parted laugh- 
ing. And many people could bear 
their witness that when years begin to 
be felt and memory is not what it was, 
the one poet whose lines come back 
with the old certainty is Walter Scott, 
and particularly the author of “Mar- 
mion.” 

Is that a gift that poets can afford 
to despise altogether? Has there not 
been loss as well as gain in the se- 
riousness of English poetry § since 
Wordsworth? Poetry, which was 
once the dangerous fascinator of 
youths and maidens, the tempter 
whose magical delights were the ter- 
ror, of grave parents, has for evil and 
for good become a thing which only 
grave people touch. The boys and 
girls who steal from the learning made 
easy of modern school books to spend 
their. time with Shelley or Words- 
worth or Tennyson are not likely to 
fall victims to the vices of the Idle 
Apprentice. They are much more 
likely to give trouble by taking life too 
seriously. And, meanwhile, the rest 


are left out. The high intellectualism 
of all the poets since Scott has built 
a fence of difficulties round the gar- 
den of the Muses which only the nim- 
It is true 


ble-witted can overleap. 
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that for those that are born nimble, or 
make themselves nimble by long and 
severe training, the fruits that the gar- 
den has to offer are richer, more va- 
ried, fuller of strength and meat, than 
the old. But for the others? Is there 
no reason to regret this old poetry of 
the plain man, which he who ran could 
read, the poetry that was at once un- 
derstood and liked by “soldiers and 
sailors and young people’? 

There is another part of Scott's 
poetic achievement which has had a 
more permanent influence than either 
his simplicity or his return to action. 
It was he more than any one else in 
this country who carried English 
poetry out of the drab generalities of 
the eighteenth century into the color 
and detail of the nineteenth. What 
Victor Hugo did for France, Scott, 
followed by Byron, did for England. 
They made the abstract concrete.\ 
Man, the abstraction, found new life 
in actual and dissimilar men, cour- | 
age was seen in the deeds of the | 


brave, virtue was loved in virtuous | 
men, and Nature herself came out of | 


her philosophical sublimity of distance 
to be known at close quarters in the | 
form of the Scotch hills and streams, 
the actual trees and flowers that had 
been the close companions of the 
poet’s life. Of course Wordsworth did 
this in a greater way, and gave the 
nearness while adding to the sublim- 
ity. But Scott, who could not give | 
the mystery of nature any more than / 
that of life, gave its picturesqueness, 
the visible beauty and historical sug- 
gestion of it, in a way that appealed 
to a far wider public than Words- 
worth knew how to reach. He was,’ 
in fact the captain of the company of 
Romance. The work of the Roman- 
tics has all been a little vulgarized in 
process of time by its very success. 
As we look back now at Scott creating 
for us the historical feeling, and open- 
ing our eyes to the beauty of the wild 
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hills and moors, which scarcely any 
one before him had cared about, we 
not only find his sense of nature a lit- 
tle limited and his sense of history 
a little false; there is something worse 
than that. It is that at the end of 
the road on which he started us we see 
the Cook’s excursionist with his 
crowd and noise, his bogus history, 
and his simulated enthusiasm for the 
picturesque. But, even there, in the 
very midst of the ugly sound and fury 
of the cheap wagonette, there is often 
a quiet eye or two which really sees 
and is genuine in the pleasure of its 
seeing. And, after all, drawbacks of 
this sort follow in the wake of most 
great movements. When all have got 
the tune it is useless to expect that 
only the judicious whistler should 
whistle it. 

Where is one other thing. Scott is 
one of the greatest of the poets of pa- 
triotism. No man of letters did so 
much as he did to fill Scotland and 
England with eager conse¢iousness of 
the national life, pride in remembering 
its glorious past, courage and will in 


_ defending the great inheritance, faith 


the future to which it must be 
It is true that all this 
The eight- 


in 
handed on. 
was no discovery of his. 


}eenth century had no lack of patriotic 


poets. The age of Chatham could 
hardly be without them, and the 
national spirit will not forget the debt 
it owes to the poet of “Rule, Britan- 
nia,” or of the poet of the “Loss of the 
George.” Nor has it failed 
since Scott’s day. The Victorian age 
has made no mean contribution to the 


‘already splendid store. Many a strong 


man has felt his eyes grow. dim, as 
they passed over the pages that con- 
tain “The Revenge,” or the great Wel- 
lington Ode, or “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” or a dozen other 
things by the same poet, or by others 
who loved England with a love as un- 
quenchable as his, and in particular by 
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Browning and Swinburne. Most of 
these poems strike a deeper note than 
Scott had it in him to strike. Still 
less could he reach the heights at- 
tained in his own day by the greatest 
of his friends in certain sonnets dedi- 
cated to National Independence and 
Liberty. The thing that Wordsworth 
would have died for was the spiritual 
greatness of England, a thing of which 
Scott knew little. What Scott cared 
for was her historic glories, the visible 
place among the nations of the Eng- 
land of Henry V. and Elizabeth and 
Chatham, of the England that never 
bowed the knee to Philip or to Louis, 
or to Napoleon. He was the very 
voice of what was greatest in the 
great aristocracy which carried Eng- 
land through the long years of war 
that filled his middle life. He was the 
voice of the thing which was the need 
of the moment, the thing that has al- 
ways come best from aristocracies, the 
voice of unquestioning, uninqutring, 
unalterable will. And he put it into 
language which both the intellectual 
who gave the commands, and the un- 
intellectual .who obeyed them, could 
understand. That was his great serv- 
ice. Such a thing as 


Breathes there the man with soul so 
dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 


was poetry alike for palace, and camp, 
and cottage, and in each for England. 
Where could the schoolboy go better 
for the fighting spirit which is the raw 
material of victory than to the battle 
pieces of Scott? 


They close, in clouds of smoke and 
dust, 
With sword-sway and with lance’s 
thrust, 
And such a yell was there, 
Of sudden and portentous birth, 
As if men fought upon the earth, 
And fiends in upper air; 


O! life and death were in the shout, 
Recoil and rally, charge and rout, 
And triumph and despair. 


Perhaps criticism may fairly point 
to blemishes of detail in this, but the 
look in the boy’s eyes is the poet’s suf- 
ficient answer. Scott cannot give us 
the great figures of the “Iliad,” can- 
not rise to its height and greatness of 
action and character, but he can make 
us live its joy of battle over again; and 
not ignobly. Where shall the young 
soldier find finer inspiration, a voice 
that at once fits his needs and makes 
him listen, than in Scott’s heroic out- 
burst, 


Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife, 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name! 


Every boy knows it, of course; and 
the fact that every boy knows and re- 
members it is the proof that it rings 
absolutely true. One can never escape 
repeating the reflection that Scott’s 
lameness, which gave us a great man 
of letters, may have cost us a great 
captain and a hero. Not that the hero 
really was lost, of course. His 
chance came, as it always does sooner 
or later, and he could not well have 
met it better facing death on any 
stricken field than he met it facing his 
creditors in those last brave years at 
Abbotsford. 

So, then, let us go back, at least oc- 
easionally, to the poetry of Scott. The 
taste that cannot find pleasure in 
“Marmion” must have been corrupted 
in some literary hot-house. The lover 
of poetry who thinks he has reached a 
stage when he need not care for — 


Each one the holy vault doth hold, 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle! 


had better descend a step or two, if 
not begin his ascent altogether afresh. 
The man who scorns such verses a> 
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“On Ettrick Forest’s mountains dun” 
is unduly limiting the field of poetry, 
which includes plain life and common 
pleasures, as weil as glory and rapture 
and romance. Scott is perhaps the best 
loved of all great figures in our litera- 
ture. But his poetry does not need to 
shelter itself behind the prejudices 
of personal affection. To a catholic 
taste there is enough and to spare of 
good food in it. Some will rejoice es- 
pecially in the swift narrative of the 
great tales, in which he certainly has 
but one English rival. Some _ will 
choose his spirited, graceful, tender 
lyrics, “Rosabelle,” or “Jock of Hazel- 
dean,” or the “Pibroch of Donuil 
Dhu,” or “Waken Lords and Ladies 
gay,” or “Lochinvar,” or “Bonnie Dun- 
dee,” or that little masterpiece “Proud 
Maisie.” Others, and in this intensely 
political country they may be the long- 
est lived of all, will turn with most 
affection to the noble Introduction to 
the first Canto of “Marmion,” and re- 
new their delight in the exquisitely 
simple Jandscape with which it opens, 
the art with which the poet passes 
from nature to war and politics, the 
imperishable eloquence of the great 
tributes to Nelson, Pitt, and Fox. 
Never, perhaps, has any nation lost 
three such men within the space of a 
single year, and nobly did the national 
poet respond to the greatness of the 
The Times. 
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call. The glory of England will have 
passed away if ever her sailors cease 
to be inspired by the thought of him 
to whom 


as to the burning levin, 
Short, bright, resistless course was 
given. 


The English péople will no longer be 
a nation of freemen if ever her states- 
men can read without a throb of pride 
and .envy the tribute to the mighty 
pair of whom Scott could say, in woras 
that a hundred years have not con- 
victed of extravagance, 


With more than mortal powers en- 
dow’d 

How high they soar’d above the 
crowd! 

Theirs was no common party race 

Jostling by dark intrigue for place; 

Like fabled Gods, their mighty war 

Shook realms and nations in its jar— 


And not only freedom and glory, but 
life itself will have left her if ever the 
successors of Pitt fail to hear thé clar- 
ion call of duty in the noblest lament 
over the grave of an English Prime 
Minister — . 


Now is the stately column broke, 

The beacon-light is quench’d 
smoke, 

The trumpet’s silver sound is still 

The warder silent on the hill. 





TIGER SHOOTING IN CENTRAL INDIA. 


By CoLoneL AL@ERNON DURAND, C,B., C.I.E. 


My first introduction to big gume 
shooting was when I joined my regi- 
ment, the Central India Horse, in Cen- 
tral India some thirty years ago. 
Many of the men of the regiment 
were highly trained shikaris, and we 
had a perfectly organized regimental 
system of sport, and in those days al- 
most limitless jungles at our disposal, 


for our two stations Agar and Goona 
were respectively fifty and two hun- 
dred miles from a railway, Most of 
our shooting was done by driving to 
guns posted in the trees. 

As a rule we had an elephant with 
us, so that we could go into thick 
jungle and give the coup de grace with- 
out endangering men’s lives; but the 
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regiment did not own any, and had 
to trust to the courtesy of the neigh- 
boring rajas for the loan of one. 
Sometimes none were available, or 
other circumstances made it necessary 
to be on foot, and then it behooved one 
to be careful. I have a vivid recol- 
lection of one tiger two of us got three 
miles from the mess at Goona. I was 
there alone with our regimental duc- 
tor—who died, alas! of cholera 
shortly after— when they brought us 
news of a kill. We rode out, drew for 
our stands—‘“mools,” as they were 
called — and got into our trees, putting 
our orderlies as stops in the places 
which would usually have been oc- 
cupied by other guns. Our “mools” 
were usually trees. Every now and 
then a rock was used. One or two 
nasty places I remember where the 
gun had to stand on the ground. But 
as a rule we used trees; you can see 
further, cover more ground, and ure 
not so likely to be seen. Very rarely 
does a tiger look up; and I remember 
or find record in my diary of but some 
half-dozen cases where a tiger has 
noticed a man in a tree, and then it 
was either because the tree was very 
bare, or the man moved, or the tiger's 
head was raised as he walked up out 
of a ravine; but ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred a man in a tree is not 
observed by any wild animal. The 
peacock alone, with his bright and 
eareful eye, generally discovers you. 
It sounds easy work to sit or stand in 
a tree and shoot out of it; but it really 
is extremely difficult. Very few 
trees give you a safe and comfortable 
position to shoot from, and, if the 
beat is a long one, a man is sure tv 
get cramped either sitting or standing, 
and is likely to move at a_ crucial 
moment and spoil a beat. To obviate 
this difficulty we all had square 
leather seats, well padded, with ropes 
at the corners with which to make 
them fast. On these you sat or stood. 


Personally I always preferred stand- 
ing; you can get round quicker and 
cover more ground. And with a length 
of spare rope, dyed green to make it 
invisible, you can pull the boughs of 
a small tree together and make it safe 
to carry your weight; or by passing 
it round a main branch, and then 
round your body, you have in either 
case a perfectly safe position in which 
you can throw yourself in any direc- 
tion to take a shot. To return to our 
tiger. It was a nasty uneven piece of 
ground to beat, and twice he neariy 
cut out. Finally my friend got a shot, 
and I heard the tiger speak and crash 
into the jungle. I called to the doc- 
tor, who said he thought he had got 
him somewhere behind the shoulder, 
but that he had galloped back a hun- 
dred yards or so. We had no elephant; 
so after giving the tiger half an hour 
to die, or get stiff if he was only 
wounded, we sneaked out of our trees 
and came together. The beaters bad, 
as was the invariable order, taken to 
trees at the shot, so we knew the tiger 
could not get back without being seen, 
and, after posting other men to com- 
plete a circle round him, we went in. 
It was jumpy work. My companion 
was extremely short-sighted, it was 
the cold weather, and the jungle very 
thick; often you could not see more 
than four or five yards ahead; so we 
only took two men, who moved just 
behind us, and whose business it was 
to search each bush we came to with 
stones. We took it in turns to cover 
each other when it came to crawling 
through an extra thick bit. After 
about a couple of hundred yards ot 
this careful advance I caught sight of 
a small black triangle sticking up in 
the grass twenty yards off; it was the 
tip of the tiger’s ear, and he was evi- 
dently over on his side and probably 
dead. Stones failed to move him, and 
we walked up to find him stone-dead, 
and very glad I was that this was the 
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case. I often wondered what would 
have happened had he been fit to 
charge. 

On another occasion stones did move 
an apparently dead tiger. We had 
been after one all day. In the first 
beat one of the guns had left the tree 
he had been posted in, and had movea, 
without my knowing it, into another 
place from which he thought he could 
see better. The tiger had walked un- 
der the tree where I had placea the 
gun, and had got clean away. We had 
beaten again and again without find- 
ing him, and were debating what to do 
next, when an excited villager ran up 
to say that our grooms, who had taken 
our horses to water, had met the tiger 
face to face as they came up from 
the stream. The tiger had walked 
sullenly back into a patch of jungle in 
a ravine close by, to the edge of which 
we hurried, and sending round the 
beaters to the mouth of the ravine 
we stood on the bank. At the first 
sound the tiger walked out and up the 
opposite bank, and fell to a general 
discharge. As he lay motionless one of 
the guns suggested our walking across 
to measure him; but I demurred to 
measuring a tiger before I was sure he 
was dead, and insisted on some one 
throwing stones at him first. A large 
stone hit the tiger, who got up and 
lurched rather than charged in our 
direction, with the savage coughing 
grunt — you cannot exactly describe it 
as a roar— which a tiger makes when 
charging. There was another general 
fusillade as he dipped into the ravine, 
and a moment of strainéd suspense as 
to whether he would be up our bank 
and into the middle of us. He had had 
enough, however — which was just as 
well, for everyone had emptied both 
barrels, with, as it turned out after- 
wards, indifferent results: but during 
that moment there was a slight tend- 
ency to give ground, stopped by Maer 
Singh, a non-commissioned officer or 
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the regiment and our head shikari, 
who slapped one of the guns on the 
back and told him to stand still. 

The rebuke had the desired effect, 
and, sending two of the rather doubt- 
ful shots up trees and another on the 
elephant into the jungle, two of us 
moved down into the ravine. The 
tiger was finished by a shot from the 
howdah. A few days after we got 
another on foot; it was a tigress. She 
had broken out from a beat the day 
before, and we had tracked her down 
to a river-bed. Next morning she had 
killed; but when we came to beat we 
found she had moved. Luckily we 
picked up her track and followed, Her 
point was a jungle some miles away; 
but the ravine she had taken to was 
dry and without cover, and the heat 
terrific. It was evident she would not 
go far, and I sent on one of our men to 
search a mile on for her track while we 
followed quietly. In a little over half 
a mile her pug no longer showed in the 
main ravine, and we knew she had 
turned into a tiny patch of corinda 
bushes in a side nullah. We had with 
us only half a dozen beaters and our 
orderlies, and we stood on the bank 
of the nullah while the men walked 
round to its head. At the first shout 
she moved and began to climb the op- 
posite bank, hidden from us by the 
jungle, but I saw one of our regi- 
mental shikaris run forward, shouting, 
accompanied by a small village urchin 
who joined him in throwing stones. 
They were calmly heading the tigress, 
who turned and came past us at 
eanter. She looked up and spoke as 
she passed below us, and rolled over 
stone-dead to a well-directed shot. 

The hot weather of 1882 was my 
red letter year. We left Goona, four 
guns, at the end of April, and were 
joined for a month by a friend in the 
17th Lancers from Mhow. Each of 
us had his orderly, and we took our 
three head shikaris— Maer Singh in 
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command, Bir Singh (a faithful truin- 
peter much better at a tiger beat than 
at sounding trumpet-calls), and another 
—and some eight men whose busiuess 
it was to spread over the country 
round our temporary head camp and 
tie up young buffaloes (“paras” as they 
are called) as bait for the tiger. The 
“paras” were visited at dawn; and if 
there was a kill the men carefully 
reconnoitred, to locate the tiger if 
possible. One man then mounted his 
pony and rode into our camp to re- 
port, leaving the other to watch the 
tiger. In this way we covered a circle 
of some fifteen to twenty miles radius 
from our camp. We began badly. 
The first evening I wandered out after 
Sambhur, saw a doe, and was follow- 
ing her in case she had a stag with 
her, when suddenly from a few yards 
above me rang out the long low pene- 
trating moan of a tiger— which, as 
has been well said, “literally hushes 
the jungle and fills the twilight with 
horror.” It is the call of the tiger as 
he starts on his night’s ramble in 
search of food; and our shikaris held 
that, difficult as the sound is to lo- 
eate, it terrifies the game, makes them 
remain still, and gives the tiger an 
extra chance of stalking. Be that as 
it may, it has an eerie sound not easily 
forgotten. I slipped out of the jungle 
as quietly as I could. I had no wish 
to meet a tiger, in the growing dusk, 
with nothing but a light single-bar- 
relled Express rifle in my hand, or to 
disturb him. That night he killed in 
“Pilmilla,” the bit of jungle I had been 
stalking in. Next morning we beat it. 
A panther broke, and was allowed to 
pass, as we were after his betters; 
but there was no sign of the tiger. 
News of another kill some miles off 
came in, and we went there. But my 
diary says: “The jungle was much dis- 
turbed and burning, and the tiger not 
at home; so we returned, disgusted 
and sold, for about the twentieth time.” 


It would not have been real sport if 
we had always been successful. Day 
after day bad luck dogged us. Tigers 
killed, but could not be found or 
slipped out of the beat. An excitable 
gun took a long shot, turned a tiger 
who got away wounded and gave us 
a long and weary hunt, till we tracked 
him, or a second who had also been in 
the beat, into a deep cave. There was 
nothing to be done but to put three 
guns into trees just below the cave, 
and to go up and stand at one side of 
it, covering Magr Singh while he threw 
in fireworks to draw the tiger: but the 
cave was too deep, and we could not 
move him. Then we beat again, and 
at the very beginning of the beat a 
tiger got up behind the right gun and 
came forward, but, catching sight of 
an orderly stupidly placed in a bare 
tree, spoke and turned sharp back and 
away. As the sun was setting we 
could do no more. A _ heartbreaking 
day, and our own fault. 

At Salot our Lancer friend joined 
us just as we had finished breakfast. 
He rode up on a little arab trooper— 
most of our men were mounted on 
arabs in those days,— which was in a 
lather of sweat, having cantered out 
ten miles or so from our nearest de- 
tachment in the wake of one of our 
trotting camels, whose rider had been 
sent to show him the way; the pace a 
fast camel can travel at is a revelation 
to most people when they first come 
across it. We gave him a little law 
to swallow a hasty breakfast and then 
started. The tiger cut out of the first 
beat, but was-rounded up and we be- 
gan again. I was in the first “mool,” 
our guest in the second; and as it was 
his first experience I pushed him for- 
ward, so that he really commanded 
both places. The tiger walked right 
out quite close to him, and he missed 
him with both barrels; but the next 
beat a panther broke at the end at full 
gallop, and he knocked it over, a very 
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good shot, the morning’s failure being 
merely due to the excitement of a first 
shot at a tiger. We were all in very 
low trees, bushes almost; and the pan- 
ther, after a few moments, got up and 
—ceatching sight of his enemy — 
charged straight for him; but he was 
so badly hit he could only jump a foot 
or so off the ground. The elephant, 
with a gun on it, happened then to 
come up, and proceeded after the 
manner of elephants to examine the 
panther, who was lying still with his 
eyes shut. Directly the elephant’s 
trunk touched him the panther got up 
and charged madly, to be knocked on 
one side with a swinging blow and fin- 
ished with another shot. A gallant 
foe. Next morning we got the tiger. 
As soon as the beat began it walked 
quietly down from some rocks and sat 
under a shady tree, listening to the 
beat and washing its face like a cat, 
about ninety yards from me. It then 
got up, moved a step, and vanished 
like a dream—faded away into the 
black shadow and golden grass of a hot- 
weather jungle. In a few minutes it 
reappeared, passed diagonally down 
the hill at a trot, and was shot by one 
of the lower guns. Then followed ten 
days of exasperating bad luck. Heavy 
dust-storms broke over us almost 
every night, which seemed to disturb 
the tigers even if they did kill—for on 
several days we had kills—but no tiger 
showed. One storm blew away every 
light thing in camp-—hats were found 
half a mile off, tents blown down, and 
servants and kit soaked—so that we 
could not move next morning till we 
had retrieved our scattered possessions 
and restored order; while the next 
night a mangoe tree was blown down, 
the trunk missing Magr Singh by a 
few inches, and imprisoning, without 
hurting, the other orderlies in its 
boughs. Then again tigers showed 
and mysteriously disappeared in the 
beat. Twice one incorrigible gun took 
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long shots at crossing tigers which he 
ought to have left, and in both cases 
we lost them. 

At the end of the month we only 
had four tigers and a few panthers 
and bears. The party broke up, and 
we returned to Goona. Ten days af- 
terwards two of us—my dear friend 
George Daly, with whom I lived 
{killed afterwards at a polo tourna- 
ment in Bombay), and I—started out 
again for what was the shoot of our 
lives. The tirst two days were blank, 
but on the third we rode into a place 
called Amrod and had breakfast, three 
tigers being reported present. We 
beat the river-bed—heavy cover of ja- 
man bushes, with a steep cliff on one 
side and open ground on the other. 
I got the first “mool,”’ just where the 
cliff ended. The first tiger came across 
from my left front, crossed the stones 
through the jaman bushes opposite me, 
and was making up the ravine to my 
right when he stood for a moment on 
a flat rock below me, giving me an 
easy shot, to which he beunded into 
the air three feet off the ground with 
his back in a bow. I missed him with 
the second barrel, and he rolled into 
the bushes and died in a few minutes. 
While he was moaning in the bushes 
a bear broke across the nullah, but I 
let him go, and directly after tiger 
number two came along and was 
standing looking towards his friend 
when I shot him in the chest. He 
also bounded into the bushes «and 
turned head over heels, and we found 
him with his legs in the air and his 
head jammed between two small trees. 
The third tiger, frightened by the fir- 
ing, went up the cliff and broke out, 
but was headed by a stop and trotted 
back, crossing me about fifty yards 
out: but as I saw she was going 
straight to the other gun I let her go. 
She walked right up to his tree, and 
he shot her in the back of the head 
as she stepped into the nullah below 
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him. We had no elephant, so blessed 
our deadly ten-bore rifles, and picked 
up our three tigers—ali young, evi- 
dently one litter. They were small, 
measuring eight feet three, eight feet 
two, and eight feet on the ground. 

Two days later we found a tiger 
which a local raja had left behind af- 
ter a badly managed beat in which he 
had got two men killed. There was 
good cover in the bed of a stream, and 
the tiger came straight to my friend. 
As he stepped into the open he caught 
sight of the gun and spoke, but a shell 
took him behind the head and he never 
moved. We then started for a beat 
said to be four miles off; it turned out 
to be ten, and was hard on the beat- 
ers who went with us, for the heat 
was great, and we did not get our 
camp or dinner till ten o’clock at night. 
The beat was a small strip of bushes 
in the river-bed, and just as the men 
were forming to beat it I heard the 
tiger splash through some water and 
saw him enter the bushes and stand 
watching the beat. He had been ly- 
‘ ing in the water and was wet up to 
his neck. He was too far off for me 
to shoot, and I got into rather a fright 
when I saw the beat come on and no 
tiger emerge. He let the beat pass 
him, and then cut out back. We did 
not know the jungle, and the “mools” 
were, I think, at the wrong end. We 
tried again for him, but could make 
nothing of it. 

That night he killed, again in the 
same place, and in the beat came to 
the edge of the bushes and stood gaz- 
ing across the river-bed, and then I 
suppose, not liking the look of the hot 
stones, came along the bank in cover 
to me. I thought he saw me, for he 
stopped and seemed to be looking 
straight at me; so I fired through the 
bushes, knocking him over with a 
shell in the shoulder. We had to give 
him another shot, and he died under 
my tree. 
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The next day we rode to a place 
called Charrach, and found that a 
tiger had killed in a great “kho” or 
corrie which we had been advised, be- 
fore leaving Goona, to beat downhill 
instead of uphill, as was generally 
done. This we tried to do, against our 
shikari’s advice, and for two mortal 
hours we sat in our trees while our 
men vainly tried to get the tiger down. 
The heat was terrific, and the per- 
spiration poured off one even when 
sitting still. The beat failed signally; 
so after sitting under a tree for a bit, 
to give the men a rest, we toiled up 
the hill “sweating awfully,” as I find 
recorded in my diary, and took up the 
regular “mools.” I had just got into 
my seat, and, as one bough was weak, 
was having an extra rope tied under 
it by my orderly, who was standing 
with his head between my knees, when 
the beat began. I loaded hurriedly 
and almost at the same moment the 
tiger appeared some twenty feet be- 
low me on my left, walking along the 
regular run; he caught sight of us, my 
gun-bearer being still on the ground at 
the foot of my tree, and stood snarling 
and showing all his teeth, which were 
huge. Throwing up my rifle I blazed 
at his head, and he turned as I fired 
my second barrel. To my horror I 
felt by the recoil there was no bullet 
in the cartridge; the wax had melted 
and the bullet dropped out. We used 
paper cartridges then, and very care- 
lessly I had not looked at my ear- 
tridges while loading. It did not mat- 
ter, however, for he was so badly hit 
that he walked right over a cliff, fell 
with a crash on to his back, breaking 
a small tree as he fell, and then 
crawled slowly away. I could no 
longer see him, but my companion 
made a splendid snapshot at about a 
hundred and twenty yards, and iit 
him again; he rolled down the hill, and 
we found him stone-dead. He was a 
tremendous weight. and we had great 
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difficulty in moving him. When we 
skinned him we found that my shot 
had gone through his eye, down 
through his throat, and had burst in 
his chest, the other shot which fin- 
ished him being behind the shoulder. 
The next day was blank, but the day 
after we rode into a new camp to find 
good news—a tiger in one jungle, a 
tigress with cubs in another. We de- 
cided on beginning with the tigress. 
The first beat, above the river-bank, 
where she had been heard in the morn- 
ing, was blank. Then we moved on to 
the river beat. There was a ravine 
running into the river, with bushes at 
the junction and some good tree and 
rock cover along the bank, which rose 
about fifty feet above the level of the 
river plain. My friend drew the first 
“mool” and was to be on a tree com- 
manding a run about half-way down 
the bank, while I was to be on the 
plain below. 

I went about a hundred yards back 
to find a place to get down, and was 
walking along the bottom in the ravine 
when I heard Magr Singh shout, and 
saw Daly making signs which I did not 
understand. I knew, of course, that 
he had seen the tigress, but could not 
tell where it was. He had come right 
on it, walking about fifteen feet below 
him, but had not fired for fear of 
sending it wounded on to the top of 
me. The tigress went back to the place 
I had come down, passing above me: 
allowed Magr Singh, who was fellow- 
ing me, to pass within a few feet of 
her: and then walked up the natural 
steps we had descended and lay on 
the top. Daly had sent his orderly 
back with orders to go round ana stop 
the beat, but he found himself close 
to the tigress and wisely went up a 
tree. The beat began meanwhile, but 
stopped after a few minutes owing to 
a beater having been nearly killed by 
a falling rock. After a few moments 
it began again, and almost at the same 


instant I heard the tigress speak be- 
hind us. Looking round, I saw her 
come racing along the top of the bank, 
growling at every stride. Luckily she 
turned down the pass which Daly was 
covering, and he, waiting for her til 
she was just under him, shot her 
through the back. She staggered on 
downhill, and fell over a place about 
twenty feet high. Directly afterwards 
I saw a couple of bears coming along 
straight for my friend; he did not see 
them till they got quite close and 
turned a corner, and then thought it 
was only one and fired. To his surprise 
the mass separated into two, and the 
bears at once began fighting furiously; 
he fired again into the brown, and they 
separated, one going back hard hit and 
the other rolling over the cliff almost 
on to the tigress, who got up and 
moved a couple of steps. By the time 
the elephant came up she was dead. 
A very lean tigress just going out of 
milk, eight feet five long and forty-two 
inches round the chest. Her cubs 
must have been in a cave in the beat, 
or she would never have charged back 
as she did. We never got the cubs, 
though we saw their tracks later. We 
spent most of the rest of the day beat- 
ing for the tiger, but did not see him, 
and had to leave off owing to a heavy 
storm of rain. The effect of the storm 
on the river was lovely. The water 
turned a clear green, changing into a 
sheet of silver as the heavy rain swept 
slowly up it. 

The next morning we rode to an- 
other camp and beat at once, a thick 
bed of bushes with good water in it. 
By mistake we took each other's places 
and I got the shot, a longish one 
through a lot of bushes. I hit the 
tiger behind the shoulder, high up, and 
the shell went right through him, or 
else I fired a solid bullet out of my 
right barrel: anyhow the tiger rolled 
over dead. We generally used to load 
with a shell in the right barrel and a 
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him. We had no elephant, so blessed 
our deadly ten-bore rifles, and picked 
up our three tigers—ali young, evi- 
dently one litter. They were small, 
measuring eight feet three, eight feet 
two, and eight feet on the ground. 

Two days later we found a tiger 
which a local raja had left behind af- 
ter a badly managed beat in which he 
had got two men killed. There was 
good cover in the bed of a stream, and 
the tiger came straight to my friend. 
As he stepped into the open he caught 
sight of the gun and spoke, but a shell 
took him behind the head and he never 
moved. We then started for a beat 
said to be four miles off; it turned out 
to be ten, and was hard on the beat- 
ers who went with us, for the heat 
was great, and we did not get our 
camp or dinner till ten o’clock at night. 
The beat was a small strip of bushes 
in the river-bed, and just as the men 
were forming to beat it I heard the 
tiger splash through some water and 
saw him enter the bushes and stand 
watching the beat. He had been ly- 
‘ ing in the water and was wet up to 
his neck. He was too far off for me 
to shoot, and I got into rather a fright 
when I saw the beat come on and no 
tiger emerge. He let the beat pass 
him, and then cut out back. We did 
not know the jungle, and the “mools” 
were, I think, at the wrong end. We 
tried again for him, but could make 
nothing of it. 

That night he killed, again in the 
same place, and in the beat came to 
the edge of the bushes and stood gaz- 
ing across the river-bed, and then I 
suppose, not liking the look of the hot 
stones, came along the bank in cover 
to me. I thought he saw me, for he 
stopped and seemed to be looking 
straight at me; so I fired through the 
bushes, knocking him over with a 
shell in the shoulder. We had to give 
him another shot, and he died under 
my tree. 
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The next day we rode to a place 
called Charrach, and found that a 
tiger had killed in a great “kho” or 
corrie which we had been advised, be- 
fore leaving Goona, to beat downhill 
instead of uphill, as was generally 
done. This we tried to do, against our 
shikari’s advice, and for two mortal 
hours we sat in our trees while our 
men vainly tried to get the tiger down. 
The heat was terrific, and the per- 
spiration poured off one even when 
sitting still. The beat failed signally; 
so after sitting under a tree for a bit, 
to give the men a rest, we toiled up 
the hill “sweating awfully,” as I find 
recorded in my diary, and took up the 
regular “mools.” I had just got into 
my seat, and, as one bough was weak, 
was having an extra rope tied under 
it by my orderly, who was standing 
with his head between my knees, when 
the beat began. I loaded hurriedly 
and almost at the same moment the 
tiger appeared some twenty feet be- 
low me on my left, walking along the 
regular run; he caught sight of us, my 
gun-bearer being still on the ground at 
the foot of my tree, and stood snarling 
and showing all his teeth, which were 
huge. Throwing up my rifle I blazed 
at his head, and he turned as I fired 
my second barrel. To my horror I 
felt by the recoil there was no bullet 
in the cartridge; the wax had melted 
and the bullet dropped out. We used 
paper cartridges then, and very care- 
lessly I had not looked at my ear- 
tridges while loading. It did not mat- 
ter, however, for he was so badly hit 
that he walked right over a cliff, fell 
with a crash on to his back, breaking 
a small tree as he fell, and then 
crawled slowly away. I could no 
longer see him, but my companion 
made a splendid snapshot at about a 
hundred and twenty yards, and hit 
him again; he rolled down the hill, and 
we found him stone-dead. He was a 
tremendous weight. and we had great 
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difficulty in moving him. When we 
skinned him we found that my shot 
had gone through his eye, down 
through his throat, and had burst in 
his chest, the other shot which fin- 
ished him being behind the shoulder. 
The next day was blank, but the day 
after we rode into a new camp to find 
good news—a tiger in one jungle, a 
tigress with cubs in another. We de- 
cided on beginning with the tigress. 
The first beat, above the river-bank, 
where she had been heard in the morn- 
ing, was blank. Then we moved on to 
the river beat. There was a ravine 
running into the river, with bushes at 
the junction and some good tree and 
rock cover along the bank, which rose 
about fifty feet above the level of the 
river plain. My friend drew the first 
“mool” and was to be on a tree com- 
manding a run about half-way down 
the bank, while I was to be on the 
plain below. 

I went about a hundred yards back 
to find a place to get down, and was 
walking along the bottom in the ravine 
when I heard Magr Singh shout, and 
saw Paly making signs which I did not 
understand. I knew, of course, that 
he had seen the tigress, but could not 
tell where it was. He had come right 
on it, walking about fifteen feet below 
him, but had not fired for fear of 
sending it wounded on to the top of 
me. The tigress went back to the place 
I had come down, passing above me: 
allowed Magr Singh, who was fellow- 
ing me, to pass within a few feet of 
her: and then walked up the natural 
steps we had descended and lay on 
the top. Daly had sent his orderly 
back with orders to go round ana stop 
the beat, but he found himself close 
to the tigress and wisely went up a 
tree. The beat began meanwhile, but 
stopped after a few minutes owing to 
a beater having been nearly killed by 
a falling rock. After a few moments 
it began again, and almost at the same 


instant I heard the tigress speak be- 
hind us. Looking round, I saw her 
come racing along the top of the bank, 
growling at every stride. Luckily she 
turned down the pass which Daly was 
covering, and he, waiting for her til 
she was just under him, shot her 
through the back. She staggered on 
downhill, and fell over a place about 
twenty feet high. Directly afterwards 
I saw a couple of bears coming along 
straight for my friend; he did not see 
them till they got quite close and 
turned a corner, and then thought it 
was only one and fired. To his surprise 
the mass separated into two, and the 
bears at once began fighting furiously; 
he fired again into the brown, and they 
separated, one going back hard hit and 
the other rolling over the cliff almost 
on to the tigress, who got up and 
moved a couple of steps. By the time 
the elephant came up she was dead. 
A very lean tigress just going out of 
milk, eight feet five long and forty-two 
inches round the chest. Her cubs 
must have been in a cave in the beat, 
or she would never have charged back 
as she did. We never got the cubs, 
though we saw their tracks later. We 
spent most of the rest of the day beat- 
ing for the tiger, but did not see him, 
and had to leave off owing to a heavy 
storm of rain. The effect of the storm 
on the river was lovely. The water 
turned a clear green, changing into a 
sheet of silver as the heavy rain swept 
slowly up it. 

The next morning we rode to an- 
other camp and beat at once, a thick 
bed of bushes with good water in it. 
By mistake we took each other's places 
and I got the shot, a longish one 
through a lot of bushes. I hit the 
tiger behind the shoulder, high up, and 
the shell went right through him, or 
else I fired a solid bullet out of my 
right barrel: anyhow the tiger rolled 
over dead. We generally used to load 
with a shell in the right barrel and a 
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solid bullet in the left, in case of hav- 
ing to fire through bushes. We were 
lucky to get him as he was lying 
within a few yards of the beginning of 
the beat, and let it pass over him; but 
one of the men, noticing a fresh track 
leading back, with the water still ooz- 
ing into it, stopped the beat and be- 
gan again. As one of the shikaris was 
peering into a bush the tiger jumped 
up and stood snarling at him, and then 
turned round and walked quietly away, 
stopping every few yards to growl over 
his shoulder at the beat, but making 
ho attempt to charge, merely warning 
the men to keep their distance. Then 
we had breakfast, and beat a mile 
further down. yood lying, but no 
tiger. This was the beat where tigers 
had been killing steadily, and where 
three days before Bir Singh had re- 
ported three tigers; but the heavy 
storm had moved them probably to 
find drier cover. 

The next day we had good reports, 
but a blank day; and it was evident 
that the big tiger who had killed three 
village cows was in the habit of kill- 
ing on one side of the river, and then 
crossing and going off to some quiet 
place to lie up. Accordingly that night 
we got up at two, rode down to the river 
and then walked quietly round, hoping 
to get on to the cliff below which the ti- 
ger was in the habit of landing, before 
he crossed. But as we were creeping 
quietly along the top of the cliff we 
came suddenly into some monkeys, 
who barked at us in their fright, which 
put the tiger on the alert, for we just 
reached our point, on which the mon- 
keys had been sitting, in time to see 
him rise out of the water, in which he 
had been lying between two big rocks, 
and disappear into the jungle. We 
surrounded the bit he was in as quickly 
as possible, and, having no beaters 
with us, waited for a couple of hours 
in the hopes that he would show again, 
but he was too cunning. I was much 





interested in the ways of a school of 
otters, about eight of them, who fished 
the pool below me. My attention was 
attracted by fierce growlings and chat- 
terings, and looking over the edge of 
the cliff I saw a wild scrimmage go- 
ing on amongst them; they were all 
in the shallow water, fighting over a 
fish. They remained fishing for over 
an hour, calling to each other and 
barking all the, time. They hunted 
together regularly. One would come 
up in mid-stream and begin calling, 
to be joined in a few moments by 
three others; forming a sort of square 
they would swim quietly along, keep- 
ing their distances, and then at a sig- 
nal all dive together, evidently with 
the object of heading the fish towards 
each other, for after a time two or three 
of them would come up in a bunch, 
generally with a fish amongst them, 
which they took into the shallows and 
ate together. At about seven we gave 
up waiting for the tiger and invaded 
the otters’ pool, having a delightful 
swim. Then breakfasted and started 
for a beat six miles down the river. 
It Was a frightfully hot walk, over 
boulders and along the _ river-bank, 
through interminable thickets of jaman 
and thorn, across endless nullahs, and 
when we got there no tiger. So we lay 
under a tree and had an hour's sleep, 
and started back rather down on our 
luck; but before we had gone far we 
were met by one of our men with the 
news that our old friend of the morn- 
ing had crossed the river, and was 
waiting for us in the bushes by the 
bank, exactly opposite to where we 
had been sitting in the morning. The 
men had been preparing platforms for 
us in trees — we had decided to sit up 
all night for the tiger — when a coolie 
with them had seen him. We hurried 
back and got to the beat just before 
sunset; there was no time to be lost, 
for “with one stride comes the dark.” 
We hastily took up our places, I to 
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cover the entrance to the ravine where 
we had got the tigress a few days be- 
fore, my companion to command. the 
way down the river-bank, Magr Singh 
to our morning’s perch, with orders to 
fire at the tiger and turn him if he 
tried to cross. The instant the beat 
began he showed, and tried to cross, 
but was turned by Magr Singh; he 
then went along the bank towards my 
companion, but a jungle tracker who 
had been posted on the cliff lower 
down saw him and, I suppose think- 
ing he was about to cross, made so 
much noise that he turned and headed 
for the jungle behind me. I was half 
facing the beat when I caught sight of 
him to my right rear, walking slowly 
and looking all about him. I had to 
get right round in my tree, which I 
did as quickly as I could. Luckily he 
caught sight of the elephant which we 
had put as a stop, two guns being really 
insufficient to cover the wide stretch 
we had to guard, and stood still. I 
fired, getting him in the neck with a 
shell; a lucky shot, as I could only just 
see his head and neck through the 
bushes. He fell in his tracks and never 
moved. A very heavy tiger, nine feet 
five inches long and three feet eleven 
inches round the chest. We were all 
overjoyed at getting him; it was great 
luck his stopping for a moment and 
giving me time to get round. We then 
went to bathe, and found the water 
in the otters’ pool positively hot. We 
had ordered our dinner down by the 
river in anticipation of sitting up for 
the tiger; so we dined and slept by the 
stream, and passed a very hot night. 

Next day, after an early swim in 
the otters’ pool, on the way to which 
Wwe came across the pugs of the cubs 
we had heard about, we rode to our 
next camp, where we found no kill, 
but letters from Goona saying the 
rains had broken in Bombay. Reluc- 
tantly we turned homewards, beating 
one jungle en route; but every night it 
rained in torrents, and we hurried to 
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the high road. Three days more we 
vainly hoped against hope, but the 
rains had practically begun and it was 
hopeless beating. So on June 15 we 
rode into Goona, having been out 
eighteen days, out of which we had 
beaten twelve days and shot nine 
tigers, having killed everything we 
saw and never had to use an elephant. 
Five of the tigers fell to one shot each, 
and only one—the biggest — went 
more than twenty yards, and he merely 
staggered helplessly downhill. The 
others all fell within ten yards at the 
farthest from the place where they 
were hit. “So much for two ten- 
bores; there is nothing like them,” says 
my diary, and in those days it was 
true. It was capital sport, and if we 
could only have had another fortnight 
and gone to the Chambal we should 
have made a great bag. As it was, 
nothing could have been better. In 
those days it was not an expensive 
amusement. This trip cost us 406 
rupees each, the former 317: so that 
each share came to 723 rupees — say 


about 701. — for practically two 
months’ sport. A good many people 
would give hundreds now for the 


sport two subalterns enjoyed’ so 
cheaply then. 

So ended the best shoot I ever had. 
Nothing ever came up to those days in 
the jungle with my greatest friend, 
with no other gun to interfere or 
spoil our arrangements, with just 
enough danger to give excitement and 
zest to sport, in absolute freedom from 
the anxieties and worries ‘of life, in 
the enjoyment of perfect health and 
beautiful surroundings; and if one felt 
sad sometimes as the beautiful beast 
lay in the death-throes, crushing mass- 
ive tree-roots with his mighty teeth, or 
sobbing out the last breath of life, one 
could think that we were occasionally 
doing some good in ridding a tract of 
country of a cattle-slayer who was tak- 
ing too heavy a toll of his neighbors’ 
goods. 
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WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS. 
A PLAY IN FOUR ACTS 
By ARNOLD BENNETT 


ACT IV. 
Scene: Same as Act 1. Time: After- 
noon. Sir Charles and Kendrick are 
sitting together. 


Sir ©. [handing document to Ken- 
drick]. I think that'll do, for a draft. 
Be sure to have it typed with wider 
spaces between the lines this time, so 
that I can see to read it better. Share- 
holders don’t like hesitations, espe- 
cially in figures. 

Kendrick. Yes, I'll attend to that. 

Sir C. [rubbing his hands]. Well, 
now there’s the question of new devel- 
opments, Kendrick. 

Kendrick. I should have thought 
we'd developed enough to satisfy any- 
body, for the moment. 

Sir C. My boy, when I read that 
report, showing’ a dividend of thirty 
per cent., and a reserve of four hun- 
dred thousand pounds, and a total 
annual circulation of seven hundred 
million copies, what do you suppose 
will be the first thought in the minds 
of the shareholders? Gratitude? 
Not much! Their very first thought 
will be that we ought in mere justice 
to give ’em thirty-five per cent. next 
year instead of thirty. 

Kendrick. Greedy swine! 

Sir C. By the way, talking of cires., 
how much did you say the religious 
department had fallen as a whole? 

Kendrick. Twenty-three thousand. 

Sir C. There’s pretty certain to be 
some awkward questions as to our row 
with the Bishop of London. I must 
think that over. What's the para- 
graph in the report, exactly? 

Kendrick [reading]. “Your directors 
have pleasure in stating that, despite 
much unfair and not disinterested crit- 
icism, the religious journals of the 
company have, while conserving their 





high character, more than maintained 
their circulations, and that this impor- 
tant department of your activities is 
in an extremely satisfactory condi- 
tion.” 

Sir C. So it is, considering the ex- 
traordinary slump in religion—which I 
hope to heaven is only temporary. 
You’ve sacked the Reverend Mr. Hali- 
burton? 

Kendrick. No. Not yet. 

Sir C. Kendrick, I believe you’ve 
got a weakness for that chap. [With 
emphasis.] He must be sacked. 

Kendrick. I’ve got no weakness for 
him. But who’s going to take his 
place? 

Sir C. I am—for the next three 
months! That satisfy you? 

Kendrick. Oh! all right, then! He'll 
never get another shop, you know. 

Sir C. You needn’t tell me _ he’s 
growing old. I don’t care if he’s 
ninety and the only support of his 
aged mother. He doesn’t understand 
religion, and so he’s no use to us. 
[Softening.] You might offer him a 
sub-editorship, if you like. There's 
something vacant on “Racing Illus- 
trated,” isn’t there? 

Kendrick. Think he’d accept it? 

Sir C. He'd accept it right enough. 
Besides, there’s no compulsion. He 
can leave it if he likes. Now listen, 
about new developments! [With an 
important air.] Ive got something! 

Kendrick. Yes? 

Sir C. The “Daily Mercury” and 
the “Courier” are going to become the 
militant organs of the women’s suf- 
frage. You understand—the militant 
organs. 

Kendrick. It’s an idea! 

Sir C. I should think it was an 
idea! 

Kendrick. And what about the 
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“Courier’s” celebrated question after 
the big House of Commons raid six 
months ago? 

Sir C. What question? 

Kendrick. “Why not 
ducking-stool?” 

Sir OC. Did we say that? 

Kendrick. We said it across four 
columns. It'll want some explaining 
away. - 

Sir C. Oh, no! We've been con- 
verted, that’s all. Quite simple. Just 
see how public opinion has changed! 
We shall be the first really to take the 
thing up. 

Kendrick. Why! there’s at least a 
dozen dailies that have been in favor 
of women’s suffrage right through! 

Sir C. Yes, but they don’t count. 
Kendrick, how dull you are! When I 
say “take the thing up,” I mean take 
it up. See? 

Kendrick. Oh! You mean, run it. 

Sir CG. I do. 

Kendrick. A bit dangerous, isn’t it? 

Sir C. My dear fellow, if I wasn’t 
sure that it’s all over except the 
shouting I wouldn’t touch it with my 
foot. But it’s an absolute cert. And 
this is just the moment for us to come 
in and rake up the glory. It’s now 
or never. 

Kendrick. Mrs. Vernon is a suffra- 
gist, she was telling me, not long 
since. 

Sir OC. Oh, yes, naturally! 

Kendrick. You ought to write to 
Lady Calder, and get her to do some- 
thing. She's frightfully keen on it. 

Sir C. No, I’m not going to write 
to Lady Calder. She’d be coming 
here. She'd be a nuisance. 

Kendrick. She’d be very’ useful, 
with her standing. Of course, I know 
she used to—sort of—as it were, run 
after you. But as you’re engaged now 
—her hopes—— 

Sir C. My dear chap, I’m not go- 
ing to write to Lady Calder. She's 
one of the kind that never gives up 


revive the 
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hope till youre dead. We can manage 
this campaign without Lady Calder. 
Now the first thing is—there are six 
suffragettes in Holloway. The “Mer- 





cury” has got to get ‘em out. We 
must begin on the Home Secretary. 
Kendrick. Yes, but [Enter Page- 
boy with a card.) 
Sir C. [impatiently]. What's the 
use of the red disk being up? [Taking 


cand.] Oh! Run down and tell his 
lordship I’m coming. [Frit Boy. Sir 
Charles gets up and takes his hat.] It’s 


Lord Henry Godwin. He wants me 
to go down to him [taking stick and 
gloves]. I think I know what it is 
[Enter Francis, 1.) 

Francis. I say, Charlie. 

Sir C. Can't stop now. Sha’‘n’t be 
long, I expect. [Evit Sir Charles, back. 
He hurries, but tries to appear deliber- 
ate.] 

Francis. I was going to tell my 
brother that you had better look out 
for another dramatic critic for “Men 
and Women,” Kendrick. 





Kendrick. Really? I’m sorry to 
hear that. Doctor been forbidding 
you to go out at night? 

Francis. No! It’s simply that I 
can’t stand that capricious widow any 
longer. 

Kendrick. Capricious widow? What 


capricious widow? 

Francis. The capricious widow. I 
came up specially yesterday from a 
holiday in the Five Towns to go to 
the new piece at the Globe, and there 
She was once more! She’s been in 
nearly every play I’ve seen, and she 
gets worse and worse. 

Kendrick. I see—you're 
again. 

Francois. Indeed I’m not! That 
eternal widow’s charm, beauty, wilful- 
ness, freaks, pranks, crochets, and 
skirt-whiskings are having a serious 
effect on my constitution. I feel that 
if I am to be condemned to see her 
again, I ought to take the precaution 
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of writing my obituary before I go 
to my execution. 

Kendrick. Well, speaking for my- 
self, all I say is [in @ low voice] give 
me a music-hall. [Enter Page-boy, who 
announces Mrs. Vernon.] 


Francis. Mrs. Vernon! Sir Charles 
isn’t here. But ask her to come in. 

Kendrick. You’d better give your 
notice to Sir Charles. [Evit r. Enter 
Emily.] 


Francis. Hello, Em! [Shakes hands.] 
What’s the meaning of this? 

Emily. What's the meaning of 
what? 

Francis. You being here. I thought 
you were staying with the mater till 
the end of the week, to make up for 
Charlie’s absence. 

Emily. N-o. It wasn’t 
understood. [They sit down.] 

Francis. I suppose you couldn’t 
stand it any longer. I don’t blame 
you. It must be very trying for a 
woman to have'to stay with the family 
of her future husband. The fact is, 
some one ought to apologize to you 
on behalf of the family, and I’m in- 
clined to do it myself. 

Emily. Don’t be affected, Francis. 
You know as well as I do that John 
and his wife are just my sort of peo- 
ple, and I’m sure that nobody could 
have been kinder than your 
mother. 

Francis. Well, as a matter of fact, 
I suppose we did come through Sun- 
day night rather well. After the 
shindy, the supper was really a credit 
to every one concerned. I was proud 
of us all. I expect these epi- 
sodes must happen in all families... . 
Still, I felt relieved, you know, when 
Charlie announced on Monday morn- 
ing that he could only do what John 
wanted by coming to town himself. 
And to be candid, Em—— 

Emily. Oh Frank—with your can- 
Ger .« «f 

Frencis. I wasn’t what you may 
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call sorry when I had to come back 
myself on Tuesday for that play. I 
was only sorry after I'd seen the play. 
By the bye, I’ve decided to give up 
dramatic criticism. 

Emily. Why? 

Francis. YV1l tell you. I can’t stand 
the wise, gentle, cunning, well-dressed 
philosopher of fifty. I assure you I 
ean’t stand him. 

Emiiy. Which one? 


Francis. There is only one. He is 
appearing .simultaneously in eleven 
West-End theatres. I don’t mind 


Sherlock Holmes; I don’t mind Rufus 
Isaacs; I don’t mind Marcus Aurelius. 
But when these three are all tied to- 
gether with a piece of string and mul- 
tiplied by eleven, I find the phenome- 
non very bad for my nervous system. 
No money is worth the strain. 

Emily.. Told Charlie? 

Francis. No. I came here to break 
the news to him, but he was just go- 
ing out. I’m surprised you didn’t 
meet him at the lift. 


Emily. I walked up. Has he gone 
for the day? 
Francis. Oh, no! He said he should 


be in again soon. Better wait if you 
feel you can’t live much longer with- 
out seeing him. When did you ar- 
rive? 

Emily. I’ve just come. 

Francis. Straight here from Euston? 

Emily. Yes. 

Francis [after a pause]. Now look 
here, Em. What’s happened? You 
and I are pals. 

Emily. My dear Francis, nothing 
has happened. 

Francis. Mater hasn’t been making 
herself unpleasant? 

Emily. Oh, Francis, how tiresome 
you are! , 

Francis. I was only thinking she 
might have been preaching morals at 
Charlie through you. 

Emily. Not at all. 
searcely been mentioned. 


has 


Charlie 
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Francis. And Charlie and you have 
kept the peace? 

Emily. You and I saw him off on 
Monday morning, didn’t we? 

Francis. Yes. The parting seemed 
to lack none of the proper ceremonies. 
And no doubt since then you've ex- 
changed letters. 

Emily. We've scarcely had time to 
exchange letters, but he’s written to 
me, since you are so curious. 

Francis. Curiosity is my greatest 
virtue. Not had time! [Pause. Emily 
shuts her lips.] I hope his letter was 
all that it ought to be. 

Emily [ironically smiling]. 
interest you to read it? 

Francis. Because I gather vaguely 
that he spent most of Monday in mas- 
sacring the whole staff. Yesterday he 
was less homicidal. To-day he is like 
an archangel. By the way, he hasn't 
stopped that series altogether—in the 
“Sunday Morning News.” He’s just 
changed the Downes case for some 
other case. I suppose you know? 

Emily. No, I didn’t. 

Francis. There are some things that 
Charlie doesn’t see. 

Emily. What do you mean? 

Francis. I mean he has a blind spot. 

Emily [sarcastically]. And you 
haven’t enlightened him?- 

Francis [also sarcastically]. No. We 
must leave that to you. You are the 
only person who can enlighten him— 
with your caresses! [very slightly ac- 
centuating the last word). 

Emily. Frank, truly I don’t know 
-what’s come over you to-day. You 
say we're pals, but—— 

Francis. Em! [With an impulsive 
slight movement towards her. Enter Sir 
Charles, who is very surprised to see 


Would it 


Emily.) 
Emily [self-consciously]. Well, 
Charles, I’m here, you see. [Francis 


makes a gesture to indicate that he per- 
ceives he is in the way, and evit 1.] 
Sir C. So this is why there was 
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no letter from you this morning! 

Emily [as he approaches to kiss her). 
Better not kiss me. 

Sir C. Oh! 

Emily. Wve got a cold. [In a firmer 
tone, as he still approaches and seizes 
her hands.| No, really! I mean it! 

Sir C. [with a@ gesture of uncompre- 
hending submission]. Nothing wrong, 
eh? I hope the mater hasn't been—— 

Emily. Now please don’t say all 
that Francis has just been saying. 
It’s extraordinary how each of you 
Worgans imagines that the rest of the 
family is impossible to get on with. 
Your mother and I agreed perfectly. 

Sir C. That's absolutely all right, 
my dear girl. [Sits down near her.] I 
was only wonderng why you’d come 
back so suddenly. 

Emily. Suddenly? I slept four 
nights in Bursley. One night was 
enough for you. 

Sir C. It is a hole, isn’t it? Well, 
anyhow, I’m-glad you’re here. News, 
my child, news! 

Emily. Indeed? 

Sir C. Did you see a carriage and 
pair at the door when you came in? 

Emily. Yes. 

Sir C. Lord Henry Godwin’s. He 
won’t have a motor, you know. He 
sent up to ask me to go down and 
speak to him. 

Emily. I understood you and he 
weren't on speaking terms—after—af- 
ter that epigram of his. 

Sir C. Oh! errand-boys? What do 
I care for his epigrams—now that it 
suits me to play up to him? 

Emily. I should have thought that 
he might have come up here to see 
you, instead of you going down to his 
carriage. 

Sir C. Gout. And he was in a 
deuce of a hurry. Besides—the point 
is that his uncle is Chancellor of Ox- 
ford University. It was his uncle 
who sent him to me. They want to 
make me an honorary D.C.L. 
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Emily. What for? 

Sir C. Well, considering that I'm 
by far the largest subscriber to their 
special fund! D.C.L. of Ox- 
ford? That’s something, you know. I 
only wish it could be conferred be- 
fore our annual meeting. It would 
make some of them sit up, that would 
—a D.C.L. of Oxford presiding over 
a meeting of Worgan shareholders! It 
would show some of ’em I’m getting 
there, all the same. Em, that idea of 
yours, of me giving something hand- 
some to the ’Varsity, was the greatest 
idea you ever had. 

Emily. It wasn’t my idea at all 

Sir C. Oh, stuff! Don’t be modest! 
[Nods his head with slow  content.] 
D.C.L. of Oxford, eh? I’ve known for 
some time that they were thinking of 
it. 

Emily. What does D.C.L. stand for? 

Sir C. [slightly taken aback]. It’s 
Doctor of something. [Rises to consult 
a book.) : 

Emily. I suppose so. 

Sir C. [shutting book with a snap]. 
Doctor of Civil Law, that’s it! [Sits 
down.] Well, I shall be a Doctor of 
Civil Law. And I’m running the 
Prince’s, which has always been con- 
sidered the most intellectual theatre 
in Londen. What’s more, I’m running 
it at a profit. [A pause, Emily makes 
no remark.) And there’s another thing 
I must tell you. [’'m going to run 
women’s suffrage for all it’s worth in 
both the “Mercury” and the “Courier.” 
Yes, I decided .that in the -train on 
Monday morning. I’ve been thinking 
it over ever since. You’re quite right 
—all the cleverest men are on that 
side, and ef course it’s bound to win. 
It'll be positively popular in six 
months’ time. Don’t you think so? 

Emily. 1 don’t know about it being 
popular. : 

Sir C. [a@ little dashed]. Don’t you? 
[ Decisively.] Well, anyhow I shall 
take the risk. I'll make it popular. 





And to begin with—I’ve settled one 
thing in my own mind—if your little 
friends the raiders aren’t let out of 
Holloway, quick, the Home Secretary 
will have to be shifted. 

Emily. Shifted? 

Sir C. And _ the 
shift him. 


“Mercury” will 


Emily. But it isn’t his fault. 
Everybody knows that. 
Sir C. I don’t care. He's the fig- 


ure-head, and he must suffer. 

Emily. But what shall you do? 

Sir C. I shall run a campaign 
against him, of course; a “Mercury” 
campaign! You'll see, you'll see! I 
say—what about that house in South 
Audley Street? 

Emily. House in South Audley 
Street? Oh, yes; you mentioned one 
in your letter. 

Sir C. I want us to go and look 
at it at once. The fact is, Em, I’m 
simply dying to see you doing the 
hostess in my drawing-room. I 
haven’t begun yet, and I want to be- 
gin, and I can’t till we’re married. 
Let’s go along to South Audley Street 


now, eh, as you're here. I feel like 
2 spree! 

Emily. Oh, not now! 

Sir C. Why not? 

Emily. I didn’t come here to go to 


South Audley Street. 
Sir C. [looking at her]. Vexed, is 
she? I fancied there was something 


wrong. 
Emily. No. I'm not at all vexed 
[shertly]. 
Sir C. [good-humoredly, cajolingly): 


Well, you surely aren’t going to sit 
there and tell me that life is a dream 
of bliss at the present moment. What 
was afoot between you and Francis 
when I came in? 

Emily. Nothing. 

Sir C. Come now, there must be 
something. What is it? What was 
he telling you, or you him? You were 
as thick as thieves. 
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Emily. Really he told me nothing— 
except that you'd suppressed the 
Downes case. 

Sir C. Well, as I'd promised to sup- 
press it——! 

Emily. But that you were continu- 
ing the series. 

Sir C. Oh! that’s it, is it? Great 
Scott! Great Scott! Now listen, Em. 
I don’t want to argue. I prefer not 
to. But if you've still got that matter 
on your mind I'll suppress the, whole 
blessed series. I can’t stop next 
week's because by this time three- 
quarters of it is printed off, but the 
series shall end there. Simply to 
please you! 

Emily [curtly]. I don’t want you to 
do anything simply to please me. 

Sir C. [hurt]. I like that, I like 
that, I must coufess! What did you 
say on Sunday night? You admitted 
you couldn’t appreciate the argument, 
and you asked me to stop the article 
just to please you. You said it was 
the first time you had ever asked me 
to do anything for you. And I gave 
in at ence. I thought you were satis- 
fied. Well, it seems you aren't. I 
offer to give in further, simply to 
please you, though I’m taking hun- 
dreds of pounds out of my sharehold- 
ers’ pockets and acting against my 
own judgment into the bargain, and 
you try to sit on me by saying that 
you don’t want me to do anything sim- 
ply to please you. What do you want? 
Whatever it is, you shall have it. I’ve 
no intention of bickering with you. 
That’s not my style. But I should 
like to know where I stand. 

Emily. I hate the thought of you 
doing anything simply to please me— 


-T hate it! 


Sir C. Then why did you ask me 
to, on Sunday? 

Emily [bursting out]. Can’t you see? 
Because there was nothing else to be 


done! You must be blind! The situa- 
tion was merely unspeakable. It had 
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to be brought to an end. And there 
was ouly that way of bringing it to an 
end. You weren’t open to argument. 
You seemed to have no notion at all of 
what people’s feelings were. So I 
just had to wheedle you into it! To 
wheedle you into it! 

Sir C. [laughing slightly and easily]. 
Oh! that was it? Well, you had the 
best of me. It just shows how you 
can twist me round your little finger 
when you want to. That’s all right! 
I make you a present of it. 

Emily. No. It isn’t all right. It’s 
because I feel it isn’t all right that I’ve 
come back to-day—and straight here 
from the station! That’s why I didn’t 
answer your letter—because if I'd 
written, I should have had to say some- 
thing that I’'m—well, I suppose it’s 
too proud, yes, too proud not to tell 
you like this, face to face. 

Sir C. And what's that? 

Emily. It would be a mistake for 
us to marry. 

Sir C. [incredulous]. Do you mean 
to say you want to throw me over? 


Emily. I don't think we ought to 
marry. 
Si C. [after @ pause). When did 


you begin to think that? 

Emily. On Sunday night. 

Sir C. I don’t know what you're 
driving at, and that’s flat! Here I do 
exactly what you ask, and before I 
know where I am I'm to be chucked! 
Because you can simply do what you 
like with me, you want to chuck me! 
I'm glad I never pretended to under- 
stand women, anyway! 

Emily. It isn’t a thing that can be 
argued about, Charlie. I've thought 
it over very carefully, and I’m per- 
fectly sure that it will be best for us 
to break off. Of course, I'm awfully 
sorry. It's very awkward for both of 
us. And it’s nobody's fault. I’m cer- 
tain we shouldn't do ourselves any 
good by discussing it. So let’s leave 
it at that. 
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Sir C. No! I’m d—d if I'll leave it 
at that! I’ve always played the game 
with you, and I expect you to play the 
game with me. I say I expect. I’ve 
done nothing that I'm ashamed of. 

Emily. I don’t think you have. 
That’s just the trouble. 

Sir C. What’s just the trouble? 

Emily. We differ as to the precise 
point where shame ought to begin. 

Sir C. I don’t see—— [Stops.] 

Emily [hotly]. Of course you don’t. 
You needn’t tell me that! Do you 
imagine that if I thought you saw, I 
should be talking to you like this? 
Not exactly! I should simply have re- 
turned your ring with my compli- 
ments. 

Sir C. [sarcastically]. Uve no doubt 
I’m a very odd person, but—— 

Emily [approaches him]. You are, 
Charlie! A man that could hold out 
as you did against your brother on 
Sunday night must be—well, as you 
say, odd. I ought to have guessed it 
earlier. But I didn’t. You see I’m 
being frank with you. 

Sir C. Oh, I see that! . . . [dis- 
gustedly]. Of course it’s no use talk- 
ing a lot of rot to you about reconsid- 
ering your decision and all that. 

I suppose it’s occurred to you that 
you're making a fearful mess of my 
affairs? 

Emily. Um quite sure that I'm 
avoiding a fearful mess. 

Sir C. That’s all very fine! That’s 
all very fine! There are some things 
that I can’t talk about. ... I 
can’t talk about love, for instance. 
But let me tell you you don’t know 
what a fearful mess you’re making! 

Emily. Wm sorry. 

Sir C. No, that’s just what you 
aren’t. You’re glad. You're glad to 
be out of it. You’re jolly glad you’ve 
told me and got it: over. You look 
down on me, and I don’t know why, 
upon my soul! You're quite differ- 
ent when you talk to Francis or John. 





And yet I’m the cleverest chap in our 
family, by « long chalk. I could wipe 
the floor with either of my intellectual 
brothers, any day. 

Emily. Charlie, I wish you wouldn’t 
talk like that. I don’t look down on 
you. 

Sir C. Tll swear you do. 

And all this, if you please, because of 
a newspaper article, one single news- 
paper article. Where's the common- 
sense of it? You knew all about me 
before we were engaged. 

Emily. I didn’t understand what 
your system meant. 

Sir C. My system! .. . Supposing I 
say to you that [’ll throw up the entire 
business, leave journalism altogether 
—and be content to enjoy myself on 
the miserable interest of a million and 
a half in first-class securities — what 
price that for an offer, eh? I’m not 
much of a drawing-room singer, but 
what price that for an offer? Will that 
satisfy you? 

Emily. No, I could never agree to 
such a thing. It would be madness. 

Sir C. Now I’m mad! Naturally! 
Well, you've taken it into your head 
to ruin my show, and that’s an end of 


it! All [I have to do is to shut up and. 


look pleasant. I kept off women for 
forty years, and I wish to God I'd 
kept off ’em for forty-one. I might 
have known. 

Emily [holding out her hand]. Good 
afternoon, Charlie. 

Sir C. [looking at her hand]. You 
just take a thing into your head — and, 
pstt, it’s all over and done with in a 
minute! 

Emily [moving away]. I should 
think better of you if you didn’t go on 
in this way. You seem to forget that 
I suffer too. 

Sir C. [more and more carried away). 
And whose fault is that? Is it mine? 

Emily. When you talk about “just 
taking it into my head,” you are in- 
sulting [moving towards the door]. 
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Sir C. [bitterly]. That’s it! Try to 
put me in the wrong! But you can’t. 
I’ve not changed. I’ve never made any 
pretensions. I’ve never hidden any- 
thing. I’ve never said I was a moral- 
ist. I’ve never posed as being better 
than other people. But I’ve always 
maintained the right of the public to 
have what they want and my right to 
give ’em what they want. 

Emily. Sell — not give. 

Sir C. Sell, then. 

Emily. No matter what they want? 

Sir C. Certainly, so long as it’s le- 
gal! Supply must meet demand! 

Emily. Yes, and I do believe if the 
sacred public wanted your wife you'd 
meet the demand! [Zzit, back. Sir 
Charles walks about and lights a cigar- 
ette. Enter Kendrick r.] 

Kendrick. Oh, you are back! 

Sir C. Yes, what is it? 

Kendrick. Well, about this new cam- 


paign? 

Sir C. [sits down]. Sit down. I'll 
tell you. Can you put your hand on 
any of those limerick clerks we had to 
get rid of? 

Kendrick. I should think it’s quite 
possible! 

Sir C. Well, you might get hold of 
twenty or so. 


Kendrick. What for? 

Sir C. For correspondence. It’s like 
this. There are four hundred and fif- 
teen M. P.’s who have declared them- 
selves in favor of Women’s Suffrage. 
And yet nothing is done. Every d—d 
one of those hypocritical rotters has 
got to be brought fairly to bay, in his 
own constituency, not here in London, 
but where he can be frightened. 

Kendrick. You may say without ex- 
aggeration that this’ll be a bit of a job. 

Sir C. Yes, it’ll keep a few of you 
employed. 

Kendrick. Mr. Francis would be use- 
ful, I should think. Has he told you 
he means to stop doing dramatic criti- 
cism? 
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Sir C. No. By the way — [Hesi- 
tates, as if at a loss.) See here, Ken- 
drick, I'll go on with this later. I was 
forgetting. [Stops again.] To-morrow 
morning, eh? [Jises.] 

Kendrick [rather puzzled]. 
What time? 


All right. 


Sir C. Ten o’clock. [Kendrick nods 
and exit r. Sir Charles opens door, 1.] 

Sir C. I say, Frank. 

Frank [off]. Hello? 

Sir C. I just want to speak to you 
a minute. [Enter Francis, 1.] 


Francis [self-consciously and hesitat- 


ingly]. Well? [He shuts door care- 
fully.] 
Sir C. [after hesitation]. I hear you 


intend to give up theatrical criticism? 

Francis. Yes. 

Sir C. What’s the meaning of this 
new move? 

Francis. [with a jocular appearance 
of being confidential.] The fact is, I’ve 
come to the conclusion I can’t stand 
the actor-manager any longer. 

Sir C. Can’t stand the actor man- 
ager? 

Francis. Merely to see him in his 
magnificent splendor makes me feel 
such a worm that it’s positively bad 
for my health. I’ve stood him as long 
as I can. 

Sir C. I suppose this is a hint 
that you'll be leaving us altogether 
soon? 

Francis. Well, I never gave you the 
idea that I should be a permanency, 
did I? And really, overhauling obitu- 
aries isn’t what you’d call a feverish 
joy. As soon as I’ve got down to W, 
and attended to you and myself, 
Lewis Waller, James Welch, John 
Strange Winter, Wilbur Wright, A. B. 
Walkley, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and a 
few other important people, it’s quite 
on the cards that I may resume my 
travels. You've given me a unique 
time, and taught me all that I didn’t 
know about human nature. Also I’ve 
accumulated a pile of money. 
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Sir GC. That’s it—you’d better all 


go together! 
Francis. What de you mean? 


Sir C. [in a low voice]. Emily has 
thrown me over. 
Francis. Look here, Charlie. Of 


course as I’m your brother I can’t boil 
over in sympathy; but I’m very sorry 


—really. [Pause.] 
Sir C. You don’t seem exactly stag- 
gered. 


Francis. N—no. Besides, I knew. 

Sir C. Knew? How did you know? 

Francis. She’s just told me. She 
came straight into my room. 

Sir C. How did she come into your 
room? 

Francis. By the corridor, naturally. 
She’s in there now. 

Sir C. Hm! And I suppose you 
were discussing me inside out. I must 
say that with you Emily was always 
more —— 

Francis. No, no! She simply came 
to consult me about a question that is 
naturally very much on her mind. 

Sir C. What's that—if I’m not 
being too curious? 

Francis. The question of how she is 
to earn a living, of course! She hasn’t 


a cent, and she’s no prospects. She’s 
in a devilish awkward hole. 
Sir ©. [after a@ pause, quietly]. 


That’s true, and I can’t offer her any- 
thing. . .. I say, Frank, you must fix 
that up for me, somehow. It'll have 
to be done very delicately. 

Francis. As you say, very delicately. 

Sir C. Of course I can easily find 
her something pretty handsome—some 
place that'll keep her for life. 

Francis. I don’t imagine she’l] need 
it for quite that long. 

Sir C. Not need it—— 
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Francis. Well, it’ll be a miracle if a 
woman like Em doesn’t marry some 
one before she’s very much clder. 

Sir C. What does that mean? 

Francis. How do I know? [They 
look at each other. Francis moves to- 
wards door.] 

Sir C. Where are you going? 


Francis. I can’t leave her in there 
alone indefinitely. 
Sir C. [after a pause]. It ll be a 


lesson to me, I ean tell you. 

Francis. What will? 

Sir C0. All this! I’ve done with you 
superior, intellectual people. I’m going 
right away on the other tack now. As 
regards journalism, you shall cater for 
yourselves. 

Francis. Oh! I expect we shall 
manage to do that. 

Sir C. I don’t care if every friend I 
have leaves me! 

Francis. My dear fellow, the great 
British public is your friend. What 
more do you require? 

Sir C. You may laugh. But nobody 
can stop me from going ahead, and I 
shall end in the House of Lords. 
[Prepares to speak into dictaphone.] 

Francis. It’s the very place for you, 
Charlie. No sensible person would 
think of trying to stop you from going 
ahead, right into the House of Lords. 
You keep on giving the public what 
it wants just as long as ever you can. 
That’s your mission in life. Only pre- 
pare for the rainy day. 

Sir C. What rainy day? 

Francis. The day when the public 
wants something better than you can 
give it. [Hzit.] 

Sir C. [into dictaphone}]. 
Lady Calder —— 

Curtain. 
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AN UNCONVINCING NARRATIVE. 
Yet a third claimant to the Pole has arisen. We + his statement 
th reserve, and must request our readers to await the necessary scien- 
tific proof before giving credence to his story.] 
Come, gather around, my ’earties, and listen awhile to me, 
For I ’ave a yarn to spin you, a yarn of the Polar Sea; 
It’s as true as I’m standing here, lads, as true as it blows a 
gale, 
That I was the first as nearly burst a-finding the Great Big 
Nail— 
As sworn to by Etukishook, Gaukrodger, J. C. Clegg, Sir Fortes- 
cue Flannery, and the Cardinal Merry del Val. 


It was all of a parky morning that wunnerful 4th of March, 

When I put on a hextry weskit and made for the Marble 
Arch; 

So I sez good-bye to my country, “Lunnon,” I sez, “adoo!” 

And I up and strode down the Edgware Road athirsting to 
see it through, 

Followed by Etukishook, Gaukrodger, J. C. Clegg, Sir Fortescue 

Flannery, and the Cardinal Merry del Val. 


I ’adn't no blooming gum-drops, I ’adn’t no polar bears, 

I ’adn’t no sextant neither, but I thinks to myself, “’Oo 
cares?” 

And I waggled my watch-chain jaunty, which was jewelled 
in every hole, 

“IT can always steer by my cumpas ’ere, it’s pointing straight 
to the Pole.” 

“So it is!” said Etukishook, Gaukrodger, J. C. Clegg, Sir Fortes- 

cue Flannery, and the Cardinal Merry del Val. 


I walked for the ’ole of that morning, then I sez to myself, 
“Old son, 

This here is a dash-for-the-Pole like, and it’s darn little dash 
you’ve done.” 

So I enters an ’andy station, and I sez to the man in the 
*utch, 

“"Ere, gimme a ticket as goes to Wick—no, a first-return 
—ow much. 

Ah, and five third singles for Etukishook, Gaukrodger, J. C. 

Clegy, Sir Fortescue Flannery, and the Cardinal Merry del 
Val.” 


We sailed from Wick to the northward for ‘undreds of days 
and nights, 


Till we came at last to the ice-floes and followed the North- 
ern lights, 
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The Horroreo-boreo-balis, which it turned us all ‘orrible 


pale, 
And I sez to my men, “To-morrow and then we shall land at 


the Great Big Nail.” 
“*Ooray!” said Etukishook, Gaukrodger, J. C. Clegg, Sir Fortescue 


Flannery, and the Cardinal Merry del Val. 


‘Twas the cumpas as went and found it—it seemed to have 


turned its head, 
It would spin like mad for a minute and then it would lay 


like dead; 

It took on just like a wild thing, you’d almost ’a sworn it 
cried, 

Till at last it shot through the glass and got right up on its 
end and died. 


“That proves it,” cried Etukishook, Gaukrodger, J. C. Clegg, Sir 
Fortescue Flannery, and the Cardinal Merry del Val. 


We gave three cheers for ole England and we up with the 
Union Jack, 

And wa plugged our pipes and we smoked ’em and we 
thought about getting back; 

But a wunnerful pride so filled us as we sat on top of the 
Ball, 

That innocent tears (the first for years) rolled out of the eyes 
of all, 

Partikerlarly out of those of Etukishook, Gaukrodger, J. C. Clegg, 

Sir Fortescue Flannery, and the Cardinal Merry del Val. 


Then I called for a pen and paper, and I wrote to the King, 
“Dear King, 

I’ve found the Pole, and I’m tying a piece of it up with 
string; 

I’ll send it round in the morning for your Majesty’s grace to 
see; 

Just drop me a wire, if you like it, Sire, and I’ll collar the 
lot! Signed: Me. 

Witnesses: Etukishook, Gaukrodger, J. C. Clegg, Sir Fortescue 

Flannery, and the Cardinal Merry del Val. 


So that’s how it ‘appened, my ’earties, no matter what others 
may say. 

(Did they see the Pole? They didn’t! That proves I ’ad 
took it away.) 

It’s as true as I’m standing here, lads, as true as The Daily 
Mail, 

That / was the first as nearly burst a-finding the Great Big 


Nail. 
Punch, A. A. M. 
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THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


The philosophy of Fiction has prob- 
ably not been properly considered, and 
Empiricism reigns. Interesting ques- 
tions cluster about the plot, and the 
most foolish romance takes us into 
the deep and sunless places of the 
human mind. For all the stories in 
the world are old and moth-eaten, an- 
cient things that were told by our 
ancestor, Probably Arboreal. They 
were narrated by the primitive Cave- 
Woman to Pithecanthropus Erectus as 
the gentleman was innocently gnawing 
a bone; we steal from a low-browed, 
hairy man who hafted an axe on the 
ooze of malarious rivers, and Ptero- 
dactylus came through the forest. 

Fiction works on dark, inherited in- 
stincts, on irrational impulses, just as 
the delight in running water and a 
dark wood is a relic of the time when 
man was a nomad on the road that 
leads to “the world’s end,” and when 
he who was a Wanderer had to follow 
the track of the drinkable streams. 

A story must be old and follow paths 
in the brain that have been worn by 
the passing of ancient stories told by 
the Cave Woman in the twilight of 
the race, or the mind fails to grasp 
it. These primitive stories told in the 
nursery to Doris who says she wants 
“another,” are the Forms under which 
man comprehends al] history. They 
correspond to the Ideas of Time and 
Space in the Kantian philosophy. Man 
eares not for historical truth; he is 
all for romance and Bruce's spider. He 
is mad for “bonnie Prince Charlie” and 
a “bleezing” piper: he is for Romance 
and Queen Mary. The story of Jeanne 
d’Are, who was the least of all things 
in France, touches the heart because 
it follows the well-worn lines of Cin- 
derella. 

It is in this half-realized world that 
the novelist works and produces ef- 


fects he knows not how. He makes 
us recall old things, just as, when the 
honest watch-dog sees the moon, there 
stirs in him a remembrance of the days 
when the packs were out and his an- 
cestor, a gaunt wolf, stretched himself 
on a long trail in the snows of the 
Glacial period. In this connection a 
curious evolution has been taking place 
in fiction, and the effect of it is to 
connect the novel still closer with 
Probably Arboreal and Pithecanthro- 
pus Erectus. 

At first the novelist told his story in 
a bald and straightforward manner. 
Scott was hardly an artist, and when 
he uses a subsidiary theme it does 
not blend with the main current of the 
story. It is a matter of juxtaposition 
and propinquity in time, and the Wav- 
erley Novels: consist of two threads 
ravelled together. Charlotte Bronté 
and Jane Austen all tell their tale in 
the simple and straightforward manner 
of Scott. But Dickens has advanced far 
beyond Scott, and in his hands a pro- 
cess to which we may give the name 
of “Echoing” is full grown. His char- 
acters all rise with shadows of Fate 
projected across them. In the course 
of the story incidents are related 
which dimly resemble the circumstan- 
ces of the principal figures and the 
subsidiary theme is an “Echo” of the 
main plot. 

Perhaps one of the mose artistic uses 
of a process to which for the moment 
we may give the name of Echoing is 
to be found in Mrs. Johnston’s “Old 
Dominion.” A ship tacks up the es- 
tuary of the Chesapeake, a criminal 
sits in the straw of the hold. He 
stands in sharp contrast to Mistress 
Patricia in her pride, her Venice lace, 
her shoes “galooned with silver.” It 
scarcely needs a child’s discernment to 
know that before the end of the vexed 
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tale, he who is down will be exalted. 
This is the main thread, but it is 
Echoed by countless episodes. Hints 
of the doom to which the story climbs 
are scattered along the course of the 
book; the footsteps of Fate are heard 
approaching. There is the tale of the 
man and the lone woman who live for 
love’s sake in a forest rimmed about 
with wolves and the lean red Indian. 
“We shall die that way,” the lone wo- 
man says quietly, “but what does it 
matter so that we die together?” . . 
“You are happy?’ Mistress Patricia 
asks as her pride melts. And then, 
with a light on her face, the lone woman 
answers, “Yes, I am happy!” So she 
and the lone man die in a burning 
house, and over the intervening space 
the mind takes a leap; we know 
the end to which the tale of 
(Mistress Patricia and the broken man 
travels. 

But, though this is a new develop- 
ment in the novel, the practice of later 
writers varies in the most interesting 
manner. Hardy scarcely uses this 
subtle method, or, if he uses it, it is in 
a simple and rudimentary form. The 
dominant idea in his novels is always 
that of a vast and unbroken succession 
in time, and when Knight goes over 
the cliff in “A Pair of Blue Eyes,” he 
is to be with the geological ages in 
his death and to be reduced to the same 
state as the fossilized Trilobites, the 
zoophytes, the mollusca he sees em- 
bedded in the grit of the cliff over 
which he hangs suspended. Hardy, in 
the main, uses the Echo in a simple 
form, and in the ““Woodlanders,” which 
is a tragedy, the ancient pain of the 
world twists the trees into shapes that 
have the horror of Dante's forest. 
Melbury and his daughter “elbowed old 
elms and ashes with great forks in 
which stood pools of water that over- 
flowed on rainy days and ran down 
their stems in green cascades,” and 
“the Unfulfilled Intention ... which 


makes life what it is, was as obvious 
here as it could be among the crowds 
of a city slum.” It is an omen; the 
least observant reader cannot fail to 
note the subtle hint which it is the 
business of the artist to instil that the 
book creeps onward to a tragedy and 
to that scene where Marty tends a 
lone grave. But, though Hardy uses 
Echo for the most part in this simple 
and rudimentary form, there is a fine 
instance in “A Pair of Blue Eyes,” 
though, even in this, the idea is not 
complex. 

Stephen and Elfride walk hand in 
hand to the village churchyard on a 
night of joy, and, as he sits down on 
a flat tombstone, he attempts to draw 
her towards him. 

“No, not here,” she says. 

“Why not here?” 

“A mere fancy.” the girl answers, 
and in the tale she sits down beside 
him. It is spring in that world, and 
Stephen and Elfride, who feel the 
throb of the mounting blood, have 
much to say to one another, ancient 
things that were well worn when Noah 
was thoughtfully awaiting the return 
of the dove. He asks her if she had 
never loved another, and when Elfride 
vows that she has never before recog- 
nized another sweetheart, the youth 
blunders on. 

“But,” he asks, “did nobody ever 
love you?” 

And Elfride hesitates. “Yes.” she 
admits, “a man did once, ‘very much’ 
he said.” “Where is he now?” Stephen 
asks. “Here,” she answers. “Here,” 
the man says, “what do you mean by 
that? ... Where here?” 

“Under us. He is under this tomb. 
He is dead, and we are sitting on his 
grave.” It is an omen and the story 
climbs to a tragedy. But this use of 
the method of Echoing is simple and 
primitive and hardly has the subtlety 
of the process in its fully developed 
form, nor the delicacy which is shown 
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by Dickens and other writers who have 
so often used this method to hint at 
the climax to which their stories move, 
the tragic pain with which they are 
infused. 

But, if Mr. Hardy uses this method 
with hesitation and reserve, the thing 
is practically full-grown in the hands 
of Dickens. He is {ull of hints and 
foreshadowings; the characters are 
seen in a Romantic light. When David 
Copperfield arrives, lonely and weary, 
at his school, he sees one name carved 
high on the schoolroom door, and it 
is the name of “J. Steerforth.” It is 
an omen and a premonition of the com- 
ing doom, the sad ending of the tender 
tale of Little Em’ly, when, on a night 
of joy, Mr. Peggotty sets a guttering 
candle in the window, and when dazed 
and bewildered he cries, “Em’ly fur 
away... Well!” Even Little Em’ly 
climbs about the knotty and gnarled 
knees of the “bacheldore” with hints 
of the far-off end. Ham stands look- 
ing long and earnestly at a streak of 
oily light that lies like a far-off flaw 
on the surface of the deep. He does 
not know why he stares at it, but we 
who read know that on a night of 
storm and stress, he and the 
Steerforth will die together where the 
oily light shines on the surface of the 
hungry sea. 

But these, though admirable in- 
stances of the management of a great 
theme, are hardly examples of what we 
have called the Use of the Echo. In- 
deed Milton employs this simple form 
of suggestion with fine skill to empha- 
size the fact that, not Satan, but the 
Fall of Man is the central theme in his 
great epic. The innocent pair in the 
bowers of Eden do not, indeed, appear 
till far on in the story; but when, in the 
First Book, Satan on the burning marle 
speaks of his projected revenge on the 
hew race, “whereof so rife there went 
a fame in Heaven,” suddenly the 
murky air is lightened; a shout goes 
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up; there flash out “millions of flam- 
ing swords.” The horrid cry on the 
burning marle, the lights, the brazen 
clash of shields “in the din of war” 
draw the attention of the reader to that 
unseen race in the trees of Eden. 

But Dickens uses this method with 
finer art. In “David Copperfield” he 
manages to surround the child wife 
with a thousand charms, and yet, bit 
by bit, the conviction is slowly forced 
on the reader that the loves of Dora 
and David are fleeting. As the hero 
goes down the stairs of a gaunt Lon- 
don house where David had been prais- 
ing Dora to the silent and suffering 
Agnes, a sightless beggar follows him 
in the night, tapping the pavement 
with his stick and crying with the 
melancholy cry of the mendicant, 
“Blind; blind; blind!’ That wild and 
eerie cry in a London night is a stroke 
of genius, worthy even of the Roman- 
tic brain that conceived Admirable 
Guinea and the tattered figure of John 
Silver. And lastly, the theme of the 
passing loves of Dora and David is 
echoed no longer by fugitive hints but 
by a long narrative. The jealousy of 
Dr. Strong and his wife is worked in 
for a great artistic reason, and as the 
curtain goes down on the episode, we 
behold David meditating on the sub- 
ject. “I was thinking” he writes, “of 
all that had been said. ... ‘There 
can be no disparity in marriage like 
unsuitability of mind and purpose. 
The first mistaken impulse of a mis- 
taken heart.’.... But we were at 
home, and the trodden leaves were ly- 
ing under foot, and the autumn wind 
was blowing!” 

Dickens is full of these hints and 
suggestions. So, when Mr. Peggotty 
goes out to search the world for Emly, 
Dickens says nothing of his own emo- 
tions; he flings the gnarled figure of 
the Yarmouth fisherman, black and 
dark against a sky of evening, and 
suggests moral grandeur simply by a 
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rosy light. “He turned alone at the 
corner of our shady street, into a glow 
of light in which we lost him.” And 
long afterwards, when Mr. Peggotty 
finds the girl who had danced at his 
knees, but changed and saddened, they 
sail away into the seas. The story 
closes on their future, but they go to 
happiness, for the light is rosy around 
them. Little Em’ly sails into the sun- 
shine, but on the old country, the home 
land, the dear land, this England, the 
shadows gather and on the Kentish 
hills the night has “fallen darkly.” 
The older writers know nothing of 
this use of suggestion. In the parting 
from England of Little Em’ly and Mi- 
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cawber, the Echo is little more than 
the Romantic use of scenery, though 
of scenery steeped in emotion. In 
other instances it takes the form of a 
long story running side by side with 
the main plot, twisted into its strands 
and anticipating the climax to which 
the story climbs. 

This is the latest word in fiction. It 
is on the side of the art of writing a 
consequence of the Romantic Move- 
ment, but it goes beyond it, and in the 
words of Stevenson, “those irrational 
acceptations and recognitions” of the 
artist “reclaim, out of a world which 
we have not yet realized, ever another 
and another corner.” 





HOLINESS. 


Holiness is a word we seldom use 
nowadays, and ordinary men and 
women, if they think of the quality at 
all, think of it coldly, as of something 
shining far off in a celestial haze,—a 
term of theological praise as little real 
as are many terms of theological con- 
demnation. They no more think of 
those they love as “holy and humble 
men of heart” in any living sense than 
they think of themselves as miserable 
sinners. Yet in the New Testament 
—perhaps from cover to cover the most 
warm-hearted and least academic book 
that ever was written—“holiness” is 
used to express the aim of Christian 
teaching in regard to the individual. 
The writers of the Greek Scriptures 
spoke of holy men in moments of en- 
thusiasm when they told of heroes and 
when they thought of Christ. The 
word has lost its vitality, and its es- 
sential beauty has become somewhat 
chill and austere. Some redefinition 
of it will have to be generally accepted 
before it can be revived by connection 
with living personalities. In Lord 
Morley’s recent book on “Miscellanies” 
(already reviewed in these columns) he 


defines holiness in a manner which 
may help to restore life to the word. 
We quote the passage:—“By Holiness 
do we not mean something different 
from virtue? 
duty; still less is it the same as reli- 
gious belief. It is a name for an in- 
ner grace of nature, an instinct of the 
soul, by which, though knowing of 
earthy appetites and worldly passions, 
the spirit, purifying itself of these, and 
independent of all reason, argument, 
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It is not the same as. 
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and the fierce struggles of the will, © 


dwells in living, patient, 
dent communion with the seen and the 
unseen Good.” 

If we accept this description, we 
must of course admit that none of us 
have known many men or women to 
whom it would apply. If we search 
our memories and find one or two, 
we may be thankful. As we call to 
mind the good people we have known 
we shall probably, unless we are very 
eynical or very unfortunate, be sur- 
prised at their number and at the 
great varieties of their types. First of 
all there stand out from the indifferent 
crowd the dutiful people who are al- 
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ways pushing forward in the direction 
of right. They have, however, no “in- 
stinct of the soul” such as Lord Mor- 
ley describes; they are simply men and 
women under the orders of conscience. 
In the struggle between preference and 
principle they risk nothing but their 
equanimity. When one comes to think 
about them, their existence is one of 
the most wonderful things in the 
world. Obedience is often irksome to 
them, yet they obey. Into their rela- 
tions with their inward monitor there 
seems to enter a considerable amount 
of friction. Yet no irremediable act of 
mutiny ever takes place. Of the fierce 
struggles of greater characters which 
typify the moral tragedies and tri- 
umphs of human nature they know 
nothing, but for them all fear is con- 
centrated in the thought of those spir- 
itual pricks against which they have 
so seldom kicked. Sonmx times they are 
what is called religious, sometimes 
they are not. But their goodness does 
not arise, so far as one can see, from 
anything that we usually mean by re- 
ligious emotion. Their creed, if they 
have one, is to them a sanction rather 
than a sanctification. No set of peo- 
ple bear a stronger witness to the 
magnetic force of the Divine Spirit, yet 
one could hardly call them holy. They 
are law-abiding in the highest of all 
possible senses. Beside them we may 
set the people who believe themselves 
always guided by reason, and who are 
unaware of the fact, very patent to 
their friends, that with them reason is 
always biassed on the side of right- 
eousness, sometimes, perhaps, of self- 
righteousness. They are not very at- 
tractive, but they are trustworthy. 
They would seem to draw their in- 
spiration from platitudes, though in 
reality platitudes are but the poor ex- 
pression of their inspiration. 

At the other end of the scale we 
get a beautiful but negative type of 
goodness,—a type which is very nearly 
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holy, yet fails through want of under- 
standing and sympathy to fulfil the 
idea. They are the people in whom 
goodness seems allied to defect. They 
preserve an innocence which is very 
near to ignorance, and are afflicted— 
or may we say blessed?—with spirit- 
ual short-sight. They think every one 
better than he is because they can- 
not see the outlines of character at all. 
They excuse all men because they do 
not know what they have been doing, 
and deduce all personalities from a 
knowledge of their own. They com- 
mand the respect which good people 
offer to children, and all unconsciously 
are tremendous instruments of disci- 
pline. The word “limited” applies in 
the spiritual as well as in the mental 
sphere. A man may have no bad in 
him, and yet be a very small man. 
There are many limited saints. By 
those who have known little tempta- 
tion many forms of goodness are un- 
recognizable. But we have a sense 
when they are with us that, while 
they are certainly among the pure in 
heart, they are not made after the pat- 
tern which has satisfied the aspiration 
of the Western world,—the pattern of 
the Holy Christ, of Whom that un- 
known man of genius who wrote to 
the Hebrews warns us not to think as 
of one who “cannot be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities,” but as 
“in all points tempted like as we are, ™ 
yet without sin.” 

Again, among the good who cannot 
be called holy, yet whose goodness is 
an instinct, stand those who have not 
fulfilled any very high standard in the 
matter ef duty, but who retain that in- 
grained sense of justice, kindness, and 
honor with which they were born. 
Very often they have not taken much 
care of their souls, but it is impossi- 
ble not to like them. Their prototypes 
are very tenderly treated in the New 
Testament. Perhaps the fact that 
they stand so much higher in the moral 
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scale than their attainments would 
seem to account for may be due to a 
hidden but indestructible root of good 
which lies at the bottom of their na- 
ture, and that is humility,—a strong 
virtue which we all love when we see 
it, and which grows sometimes in un- 
expected soil. A great many good peo- 
ple are not humble, but all humble 
*people are potentially good. The 
, Publican, the Prodigal, and the Peni- 
tent. Thief are heirs of Paradise by di- 
vine decree, and none but the ill-con- 
ditioned ever dispute their right. ; 
Even among the fervently religious 
holiness in the sense in which Lord 
Morley uses the word is not common. 
The spiritually certain, who heartily 
rejoice in the strength of their salva- 
tion, are often incredibly unsympa- 
thetic, while those children of the pres- 
ent day who hunger and thirst after 
righeousness—and inwardly lament 
their spiritual poorness—and “wait 
still upon God” cannot attain to that 
“confident communion” which seems 
an integral part of holiness. Among 
all these there may stand one holy per- 
son. Perhaps we shall not see him at 
first. Many qualities screen holiness. 
It may exist with what we all call 
wisdom, or with what St. Paul in a 
moment of astounding audacity called 
“the foolishness of God.” We may 
find it in a man who could govern the 
State, or in a woman as incapable as 
St. Francis. But whatever his creed— 


or whatever ours—we shall presently 
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perceive that he is the subject of di- 
vine possession. “I stand at the 
door and knock. If any man hear 
my voice, and open the door, I 
will come in to him,” are words 
ascribed by the writer of Revela- 
tion to Christ; or should we 
rather say, since the context would 
not lead us to suppose that the poet is 
quoting the historical Jesus, to his 
conception of the Spirit which inspires 
holiness? That is a door which the 
average good man does not know how 
to open,—a power of the keys the se- 
cret of which is known to few. Ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, some Disci- 
ples received from Christ the power to 
forgive sin. Endless controversy has 
raged around the record, and has ob- 
scured the fact that there are, amd al- 
ways have been, men who would ap- 
pear to have some analogous gift, some 
capacity to bind the evil and free the 
good in all those with whom they come 
in contact. Surely these are the true 
examples of holiness. Like Christ, 
they do not come into the world to 
condemn, but to save, to take away 
men’s sins and bring them to a bet- 
ter mind. It is impossible to dissect 
holiness. Like genius, it is a living, 
an inspired thing. Like the lyrical 
ery, we detect it by its effect on our- 
selves. Those who have it are chan- 
nels between “the seen and the unseen 
Good.” They are the poets of God, the 
mouthpiece of the Divine Remission 
and Appeal. 





MR. HARRIMAN’S DEATH. 


American finance has a wearing ef- 
fect upon the mind, perhaps even upon 
the morals of its victims; and among 
these victims Mr. Harriman was per- 
haps the most untiring. From 1870, 
when at the age of 22 he managed to 
buy a seat on the New York Stock Ex- 


change, till 1898, when he bought the 
Union Pacific, he was predominantly 
a stock jobber and gambler. Since 
then he has been also a railway mag- 
nate. He will be remembered as an 
extremely successful and unscrupulous 
manipulator of Wall Street, and as the 
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reconstructor of bankrupt railways 
into a big system. There can be little 
doubt that he made a large fortune le- 
gitimately by really improving the lines 
he got hold of. There can be no doubt 
that he made a still larger fortune by 
unscrupulously using trust funds sub- 
scribed for other purposes and pledg- 
ing assets, on which he had no moral 
claim, to subserve his own private spec- 
ulations. It is for this reason that 
President Roosevelt stigmatized him as 
“an undesirable citizen”; and the admi- 
ration we feel for his mind is marred 
by disgust for his morals. Mr. Harri- 
man certainly stood on an altogether 
different plane from that of other 
American financiers, who in their days 
have swayed the market by share- 
maneuvering and price-manipulation. 
He had, it must be conceded to his 
credit, a brilliant ability in organizing, 
directing, and building-up the railroad 
business. Yet it was a rude shock to 
many British investors when the fa- 
mous Illinois Central came under his 
control. To the old-fashioned holder 
of Illinois Central shares it must have 
seemed like some prosperous Hooley 
obtaining a predominant vote in the af- 
fairs of our own Great Western or 
North-Eastern Railway. By such 
achievements his figure came to stalk 
so proudly upon the Wall Street plat- 
form as to obscure all lesser lights 
from public view. The Morgans and 
the Standard Oil group were known to 
be at work underground or behind the 
scenes, but the hero and stage villain 
of the piece were combined in the per- 
son of Mr. Harriman, and this sudden 
removal, after his ceaseless activity, 
will leave a void which it will take 
several months at least to fill. The in- 
evitable, if humiliating, law that no- 
body is indispensable will, of course, 
operate in Mr. Harriman’s case as 
surely as in that of the meanest plate- 
layer on one of his companies’ lines. 
His mantle will fall on the shoulders 
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of smaller Harrimen, and his work will 
be continued, or undone, by understud- 
ies hitherto concealed behind the prime 
actor-manager. 

Mr. Harriman was the American 
market; the American market was Mr. 
Harriman. In the past we have been 
accustomed to see railroad “bosses” 
equal in power parcelling out tracts of 
the States and of the market between 
themselves, and quarrelling, rate-cut- 
ting, and intriguing. Mr. Harriman 
must be well-nigh unique in his pos- 
session of an unrivalled sovereignty, 
reached after a succession of contests 
with many enemies, of whom every 
one has come off a loser in the 
strife. 

The fascination of refiecting how one 
personality, ‘can dominate the stock 
market in a huge industry, like the rail- 
roading of the United States, might 
divert attention from the actual sit- 
uation which results from Mr. Harri- 
man’s removal. Before his death it 
was denied by some that Mr. Harri- 
man's withdrawal would affect prices 
to any great extent. The burden of 
directing this industry, it was argued, 
was itself so gigantic a task that no 
time would be left for Wall Street gam- 
bling—an argument which skated over 
the manifest fact that though Mr. Har- 
riman might not be operating in the 
stock market, there were hundreds of 
other people who laid their specula- 
tions according to what Mr. Harriman 
was supposed to be thinking or doing. 
These it was who put up Unions when 
the magnate appeared on the balcony 
of his house, and who rushed to sell 
when rumors flew from the side of his 
death-bed. Deride as much as one 
may the speetacle of American rail- 
road finance hanging breathless upon 
the life or death of a single man, 
there still remains the fact that specu- 
lation has for several weeks past 
whirled around this particular peg, and 
that to attempt a prophecy of what is 
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likely now to happen is about as use- 
ful as it is to speculate upon the where- 
abouts of Dr. Cook’s sealed cylinder. 
It needs a lively imagination to break 
away from the contemplation of the 
immediate situation in Wall Street, in 
order to explore far-off possibilities; but 
the money markets of the world sug- 
gest, at any rate, a wider field of vis- 
ion than that which was focussed upon 
Arden. 

The enormous rise in Union Pacifics 
and the more modest advance in many 
of the other American shares has cost 
an amount of money which it would be 
difficult to estimate. It cannot be con- 
tended that it has been the natural re- 
sult of investment buying. The mar- 
ket has been manipulated upwards, 
and its flight has called for ever more 
and more capital or credit with every 
advance. Of the methods for getting 
money—or credit—with which to 
finance such movements, the revela- 
tions in United States Courts have af- 
forded glimpses during the past few 
years, and charity herself would not 
condemn the supposition that the worst 
of these methods is dying out slowly 
through public exposure. No doubt 
the manipulation still goes on, although 
in a different and less mischievous 
form; a million dollars has still to do 
the work of ten millions, and credit is 
piled on credit gaily enough so long 
as money is easy, trade reasonably 
good, and the public tolerant. But the 
day must come for money to be wanted 
elsewhere. The prosaic annual re- 
quirements for the world’s harvest can 
be counted upon to start what the mar- 
ket call, without attaching any sinister 
meaning to the phrase, the autumn 
drain of gold. Industry cries peremp- 
tcrily for capital to finance the crops, 
and the call cannot be ignored. The 
money loaned by the United States 
banks to the speculators will be wanted 
for harvest purposes, which yield good 
interest, and already it is stated in the 
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London Stock Exchange that some of 
the New York bankers are giving their 
customers very plain notice that loans 
will shoctly be curtailed. In this pos- 
sibility of dearer money lurks a hint 
which the American market can neither 
afford nor affect to overlook. The 
ealling-in of loans on any considerable 
scale would mean that quantities of 
pledged shares must change hands, and 
if money could not be borrowed on 
the certificates they must necessarily 
be sold. The huge piling-up of bond 
indebtedness, which has been another 
feature of the market during the pres- 
ent year, is also a factor that deserves 
eareful consideration, for the amount 
of new paper created in this way can 
only be described as colossal. The ex- 
pansion of trade in the States is, for- 
tunately, proceeding upon steady lines, 
and the various railroads are mostly 
doing well, as they need to do if cur- 
rent quotations in the market are to be 
justified. For at their present height 
prices must be very sensitive to the 
adverse influences of dearer money, the 
changes and chances of trade, and the 
raids of the bears. What effect the 
new tariff will have upon business in 
the States it is far too early to say, but 
straws show the direction of the wind, 
and first-class houses in the West-End 
tell how rich Americans are buying 
more lavishly than usual as the direct 
outcome of the latest legislation, choos- 
ing of two evils the one that may 
prove the cheaper for them in the long 
run. ’ 
We have no wish, of course, to raise 
or to depress the hopes entertained by 
bulls and bears of American Rails. The 
market is one of which the ordinary 
speculator and speculative investor are 
very shy. Such pyrotechnics as those 
of Wall Street may dazzle and interest 
us, but on this side we are not at- 
tracted to take a hand in so explosive 
a game. In whatever moods we view 
the matter, whether with roseate hopes 
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of good earnings, or in the depression 
caused by the expectation of masked 
manipulation, we see that the market 
shows manifest danger-signals. which 
-annot be disregarded by the greatest 
simpleton who risks a five-pound note 
in a bucket-shop gamble, or by the most 
The Economist. 


courageous buyer of speculative 
stocks for a lock-up. The edifice has 
reached skyscraping heights, and not 
Mr. Harriman himself could have 
prophesied with certainty what would 
be the condition of its foundations a 
year or even a few months hence. 
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William Bellamy’s “More Cha- 
rades” will receive a joyous welcome 
from all who have found delight in 
puzzling over and unravelling the three 
“centuries” of charades which have 
preceded it. No one else does this 
sort of thing so well as Mr. Bellamy. 
His verse is clever, his use of words is 
not strained and he plays no unworthy 
tricks upon those whom he beguiles 
to the reading of his riddles. His 
charades provide a keen diversion for 
appreciative souls, a kind of intellec- 
tual solitaire which is well worth 
This new volume is a boon in- 
The Houghton Mifflin Co. 


while. 
deed. 


An admirable idea is skilfully car- 
ried out in the series of books bearing 
the general title “Little People Every- 
where.” ‘The authors, Etta Blaisdell 
McDonald and Julia Dalrymple, have 
undertaken to depict the life of boys 
and girls in different countries in story 
form. Manuel in Mexico, Umé San in 
Japan, Rafael in Italy and Kathleen in 
Ireland, who give the first four books 
their titles, are real children, not dum- 
mies, and their experiences are de- 
lightfully told. Incidentally, young 
readers will derive from the stories a 
vivid idea of the countries mentioned, 
their customs and scenery, and some- 
thing of their history. Rarely has 
profitable information been more suc- 
cessfully sugar-coated. Each volume 
has a colored frontispiece and eight 
full-page pictures in black and white. 
Eight other volumes are projected, and 


it is to be hoped that the series may 
be still further extended. Little, 
Brown & Co. 


The Rey. Charles F. Dole’s “The 
Ethics of Progress” is the somewhat 
remodelled and carefully revised sub- 
stance of a series of lectures deliv- 
ered before the Brooklyn Institute 
three years ago, and is even better to 
read than it was to hear. The au- 
thor’s chief topics are good will, the 
treatment of moral evil, casuistry, the - 
problems of human nature, conscience, 
ethics and evolution, and problems in 
practice, and he treats all of them in 
such a manner as to give both pleasure 
and edification to his readers. If he 
seems to go far beyond the profes- 
sional casuists in his insistence upon 
virtue, there is no fear that he will 
tempt a very great multitude to as- 
cend to those heights at which one 
may surmise the atmosphere to be too 
rarefied to sustain the human soul. 
Young readers will be especially stim- 
ulated and benefited by his enthusi- 
asm. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. add this 
season to their pretty booklets known 
as the “What is Worth While Series” 
five books in the familiar white 
leatherette binding: Why Grow 
Old? a cheerful little essay by 
Orison Swett Marden; Homespun 
Religion, five direct and forceful 
little preachments by Elmer Ells- 
worth Higley, D.D.; Until the 
Evening, eight characteristic reflec- 
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tions reprinted from Arthur C. Ben- 
son’s “The Thread of Gold”; What 
They Did with Themselves, a series of 
brief studies by Ernest Hamlin Ab- 
bott of the after-history of the chief 
figures in the tragedy of the Crucifix- 
ion; and The Master’s Friendships, a 
devout study of this phase of the life 
of Christ by J. R. Miller, D.D. 
Dr. Miller also is the author of 
a volume of helpful and inspiring 
religious meditations,—“The Gate 
Beautiful,” which contains twenty 
or more brief chapters charged with 
spiritual earnestness, and dealing 
suggestively and sympathetically with 
practical problems of the religious life. 


The gigantic hero who came into 
English fiction with John Ridd is al- 
ways a trifle comic and Mr. Wilson 
Vance has not tried to make the hero 
of his “Big John Baldwin” otherwise, 
but to the natural conceit of a man too 
big and too strong to be coerced into 
submission, has added the self-right- 
eousness of the Puritan convinced that 
he knows the will of God. It is a type 
at this moment not favored either by 
authors or by readers, but when the 
self-righteousness is accompanied by 
earnest desire and strong intention to 
be really good, pious, aad brave, the 
possessor of the rare combination be- 
comes extraordinarily attractive. In 
the story, he is beloved toth by 
Charles First and Cromwell, but goes 
his own way in spite of both, assuring 
each that it is for his good not to be 
obeyed, and when he leaves England 
despairing of peace he pursues his way 
as lord of a manor in Virginia in much 
the same fashion, ruling it with a rod 
of iron that it may have liberty and 
peace. Perceiving it to be his duty, 
he gives up his life in ministering to a 
group of worthless settlers afflicted 
with small pox, and the woman whom 
he has loved and who has loved him 
from their childhood follows him and 
dies with him. He tells his life story,in 
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a journal meant for his grandchildren. 
His sister adds the tale of his death in 
a chapter which brings to mind the 
“Adsum” of Col. Newcome, the “Jesu” 
of Margaret. Both as a study of 
character shaped by the physical being 
and as a reflector of history the book is 
excellent. Henry Holt & Co. 


All readers who have become ac- 
quainted with Denis A. McCarthy’s 
sincere and buoyant verse will wel-~, 
come a second and enlarged edition of 
his first volume “A Round of Rimes,” 
from the press of Little, Brown & Co. 
Few verse-writers of the present day 
have Mr. McCarthy’s lyric power. His 
verses sing themselves. They are 
upon simple themes. No note of de- 
cadence sounds through them. They 
are not painfully elaborated. They 
convey genuine feeling,—pure, sunny 
and sympathetic. Listen to this from 
“The Fields o’ Ballyclare.” 


“I've known the Spring in England— 
And, oh, ’tis pleasant there . 
When all the buds are breaking 
And all the land is fair. 
But all the time the heart of me, 
The better, sweeter part of me, 
Was sobbin’ for the robin 
In the fields of Ballyclare.” 


And to this more serious note from 
“A Song for the Child-Workers,” than 
which there have been few lines more 
poignant since Mrs. Browning's “The 
Cry of the Children”: 


“Shall we cheat them of their child- 
hood? Shall we rob them of their 
right? : 

Shall we bind them to the-chariot of 
Gain? 

Shall the childish brain be blunted, 

shall the little face grow white 
In the crowded hives of Industry— 
and Pain? 

Ah, my brothers! Ah, my sisters, you 
had better turn away 

From your ledgers and your divi- 
dends and toys, 

For a menace to the future is the thrift 
that thrives to-day 

On the bodies and the souls of girls 
and boys!” 








